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INTRODUCTION. 

The Italians jmlgod Lj foroign nations — ^Tho Italians Judgoil h/ 
thouisulvos — l)iincultj of roconciliiig oonflioting opiuions— - 
Improssion of Italy and tho Italians ii|>on a traveller on hi« 
roturn after sovoral years' alisonco — ^Tlio bright ami tho dark 
sido of tho picturo— A^iKHits of tho country — Habits of tho 
|)Ooplu — Carnival and Patriotism. 

TuEUB is a book of mine, ' Italy, Past and Present/ 
first published in Loudon in 1841, tho aim of which 
was to show how a country, crushed at tho timo 
under tho weight of centuries of unremitting adver- 
sity, was yet destined to rise again, like a phoenix 
from its ashes, to a new and glorious existence. 

And there was another book by this same hand, 
* History of Piedmont,' following u|)on the first after 
a fourteen years' interval, revising tho annals of tho 
princes and people of that subalpino region, and 
onding with a conjecture — that the Unification of 
tho Italian Peninsuhii at which so many of tho 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie Itiliaiifl judj^d Lj foroign nations — ^Tlio Italians Judgoil hy 
thcmsulvud — biflilcuUy of roeoiiciliiig oouflioting opinions— 
IinprosHion of Italy and tho Itnliann i4>on a traveller on his 
roluni afu*r sovoral years' aliscnoo — ^Tlio bright and tho dark 
side of tho pictiiro— AffiK)cts of tho country — llahits of tho 
|)ooplo — Carnival and ratriotism. 

TuEUE is a book of mine, • Italy, Post and Present/ 
first published in London in 1841, tho aim of which 
was to show how a country, crushed at tho timo 
under tho weight of centuries of unremitting adver- 
sity, was yet destined to rise again, like a phoenix 
from its ashes, to a now sind glorious existence 

And there was another book by this same hand, 
' History of Piedmont,' following u|)on tho first after 
a fourteen years' interval, revising tho annals of tho 
princes and pooplo of that subalpino region, and 
ending with a conjecture — that tho Unification of 
the Italian Peninsula^ at which so many of tho 
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Savoy rulers li;ul lx»eu working since the clays of the 
first IIuml>ert founder of tlic dynasty, would be 
Lrouglit to a termination by tlie young scion of 
tbat liousOi thiMi Princo of Pii*dnu>nt, beir of tbe 
tbrone, in wboni tbe name of I Ium1»ert was auspici- 
ously n*vived f(»r tbe first time after a lapse of seven 
ccnturi(*H. 

Stnmg wai our fiiitli in tliose yimtbAd days, and 
Kinguine our bopo.. To m<.% as to many of tbe 
Italian young men of tbat i»eri(Kb tbere seemed to 
iH'cipiid bappine.v4 in living or dying f(»rour country's 
causi*; (ind for my own part, I can fredy assert that 
tbere never was an art or a tbou^rlit of a Ion;; life 
(moi'e tban balf of wbicji was H|Mnt abroad) tliat did 
not tend to I be fullllment of our deaivst national 
nsjiirations. 

Our 8ucie.«s was nltogelber out of piT^Kirtion witb 
tbe elloit 4 ]»y wbirb wo ^tnive to acbieve it : Italy 
lieeame an imicpcndcnt and uniliMl cnmntry ; and not 
only under liumUi't, but scvend yeui*s befoix) tbo 
commencement of bis ivi*<n. 

Tbis recall of Italy fi*om deatb to life, witb some 
of tbe consiMjuences wliicb it involved, must for over 
rank among tbo most |>ortentous exploits of tbo 
uiuctccutU Ci*ntury— au exploit iu wbicb» os iu tbe 
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sacred poem of the oKl banl, "Ileavou and RirtU 
equally lent a hand/' ^ iuasnuuth as, ou the one side, 
it was owing to a generous outQow of human sym- 
pathies, to the force of European opinion, to tho 
sense of gratitude of nuHlern eiviliz-ition towanU tho 
gifrcil nice onre plaeetl in its van ; and, on tho other, 
to a conihination of eiivumsianees in which it m*eme<l 
impossililt* not t«) nHM>gnixo tho hand «»f rrovidenoc, 
and which enlisted in tlie n*vival of Italy the interests 
of thnsc vi»ry neighlMuirs, Fii»neh and (Serman, who 
had for so many centuries eonspiriMl to h(*r extinction, 

liUt whatever causes may have contrihutcil to it, 
Italy ii now \\ /fiU arr(ftu/^f\ a "thing d«me,** und, im 
the French phrase seems to imply, " not to lie 
undone;*' a Fivnch j»h rase, and very strange in tho 
mouth of a n.ition which Muce 1781) has only been 
doing, undt)in^, and doing over jigain. 

AViscr people th:in the French know very well that 
Fate strikes eternal compacts with no man: with no 
man, and no race of men; that in llie life of nitions 
regress is as inex«)ral)le a necvjs-iily as jirognvss ; that 
ideas and even }>rin<Mplcs have ihi'ir course; and 
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their ]ili:ii}08 ai*u an cliaiigiug as tlio seasons of tho 
year, autl tho cycles of good aud bad harvests; so 
that what one generation prochiims as truisms are 
almost iuvarialily scouted as sophisms by their 
inmicdiatc ]K>sti.'rity. 

Italy is made. Granted! but can nothing ever 
li.'ipiK'u to HMMakc her ? Italy is a nation : she has 
all the elements to be a inppy nation. Is there any 
roaflon why fthe should not also be a yrcat nation? 
It is to those fjuestious that it seems to me im^iortant 
to soik a solution. Arc thei'c in that country the 
germs of true great uohh ? Is there even the basis of 
ilur.dilo Hc«nn*ity? To achieve its mission a nation 
niUKt iHrfore all things be sure of moral as well as of 
material indepeudeiicc. It must feel that, for de- 
fcuMve puqioscs at leuMt, its existence is as safe as 
that of any of its neighlxmrs* Has It4dy as yet 
this conscioUHUt Hs of perfect safety? Is her edifice 
ns Solid as it U marvellous ? In the country itself 
any doubt on that score would be rank blasphemy ; 
but outside its boundaries that conviction is some* 
what less deeply rooted. The existence of Italy as 
a self-governing country, her neighboars argue, has 
been recognized by all the European Powers ; but it 
has been guaranteed by none. And indeed neither 
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for Italy, nor for any other 8t;ite, cau there be a 
pcnnancnt compact of iiitcruatioual insurance. A 
nation must stand eithor on its own strength or on 
Us policy. It must cither bo a match for any of its 
ncighl)ours, or it must know how to avoid every 
quarrel with all of them. In her valour and wisdoDd 
Italy must fnul her sword and shield. 

There seemed, at the outstart, no probability of 
any disturbance arising for Italy on the part of tho 
groat States of Cent ml Europe. Both France and 
Austria, or CSermany, had had quite enough of their 
rivalry for tho i>08so«sion of a land whirh thoy 
had for centuries l>een watt?ring with their besfc 
blood. Tlioy had withdrawn from it in good eaniost, 
and no mere love of conquest would now tem}>t them 
to venture across the Al[>ine banner again. 

Unfortunately the iHj-constructitui of Itdy, in itself 
a great event, determined a c;itastii)plie of even 
greater magnitu^le — the fall of tho Papacy ; and tho 
rai)acy, when all is said, is still more of a power 
than the Italians imagined; a greater ix)wcr in tho 
opinion of Protestant than of Catholic states : a power 
to which Gladstone's England secretly truckles, a power 
which Bismarck's Germany has met more than half- 
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11ic dctlininomoiit of the lV»|>c-King wn.s the 
liittcrcst t1n>i> in tlic cup of humiliation tliat Franco 
had to flniin in the issue of her fatal contoHt with 
Ocnnany. So Ion;; as the Poi>e i^ *'a prisoner," so 
I'Uig as Italy is One, Fnincc cannot 1k3 Sjiid to have 
FlMiken her hist wonl. Every stick is gcHxl to Wat a 
dog; hIiouM Franco at any time have her will — it 
little mattcrH whether a Thiers or a Camhettai a 
Freycinet or a niMpict, or even a piu^st-eater liko 
dcnienceau or U<H*h(fort, bo at tho head of tho 
(Mivcrnmcnt — in tin* al»Hencc of any blotter caune, tho 
lN»p<^ may still at any time furnish a pretext for a 
French crusade a;:;iiin8t Italy. And in any such 
occurrcnco Italy wouhl have her enemy's ally within 
licr own Iniundaries, in the very heart of tho country. 

War liotwern Fnniro and fJerinany, however re- 
mote, is still almost an inevitable contingency ; and 
n^ infallibly it will In^gin with France's onset upon 
Italy ; nor is it uidikcly that this may hap^ien when 
(Germany s liands are m tietl down, so busy ehio- 
where, as to com|)el her to leave Italy to shift for 
kersilf. 

That France is l»ent on sinking a quarrel with 
Italy, all her conduct since 1870 may bo looketl 
upon as irrefragablo evidence. Tho cxpcricuco of 
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iIh'sc last frw yoaivi, aii<l llio wiim* of Iior j»nvM»nt 
position, all tiMnlcMl to imi>rt's4 uj>on Italy the iiocos- 
sity f«»r a j>olicy of forlKjaniuce ami ili>*cretiou as well 
as of firnincsj*. 

Wlirtln^r in llic alTair of Tunis, in ilio pnniliasc of 
AssmI), in the ocrujvititin of Ma^^owa, aiul hiIut nMTnt 
<M>ni|»lication.s, Italy lias Ihhmi snirifit'ntly wiso, wlirthrr 
she has ronsulttil Iht ilij^nity as woll as lior safety, 
sirnis to ino vory tlouhlful; ami, as wo nil know 
that the l>lun<ler.s of diplomary have not unfiV(|nontly 
to 1m* atoncMl for hy war, it Ixvonioa a <jueHtion 
whether in the event of a strugi^Ie, Italy would bo 
as stronj( as her friends would desiiHj. 

Italy is, no donht, armed to the teeth, ami pro- 
l>ar('d at least lor def.»nsivo warfai*e. JUit tlio 
strength of a nation lii>s not so much in its laiul 
and sea forc(»s as in tin* elenn*nts from which thr«o 
ft)rces spring; in the nation's wealth, in its insti- 
tutions, in its eharaeler, in its mrrgy of aetion mid 
tenatily of jmrpo.se. Land and sou forees ari^ hut tlio 
suit of armour in whirh a warrior comes to nnister; 
whither the suit will prol^Mt him by its tcmpiT or 
erusli him hy its weight depends on the constitution, 
on the strength of l)<><1y and soul the comltatant 
briuirs with him into the field. 
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Can Italy in any emergency rely on tbo valour 
and wiwlora of her children ? The Italians were con- 
spicuous enough for both tliosc qualities in ancient 
and media)val times. Dut what of the present? 
Wliat of the future ? The country has gone through 
centuries of degradation from which, not so much 
her valour and wiitdom, as the pity inspired by her 
dire nuiTerings almost miraculously wrought out her 
reilcmption. Can these six or seven • and - twenty 
years of free life hare at once changed the naturo 
of the Italian people? Has social and moral im- 
]»rovemcnt k^pt pace with political development? 
And is the generation tliat has sprung up since 
1839 much l>otter or much worse than those which 
in 1820, in 1831, and in 1848 wont through their 
baptism of fire and blood ? 

Hero lies the whole problem ; and on these topics 
it is but natural that the Italians should entertain 
diiTorent views from those of such of her nciglibours 
as are interested in Italy's well-being. Thore may 
bo conceit and self-flattery south of the Alps, and 
there may 1>o envy and uncharitableness on the 
other side. For a nation as for an individual, self* 
knowledge is as difficult to orrivo at as mutual 
approciotion and justice Tho Italians may, as a 
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rule, luivo been Bcvcrvly liaiullcd abroad; they may 
Iiavc lost the sympathy without winning tho respect 
of othor nations; there may bo a vast amount of 
ignorance anil jealousy working to their tlisadvant'igo. 
]>ut, on the other hand, tliero is evident disappoint- 
ment and despondeney even where tlie disposition 
to tliink and ho|>e tlie best of them was most 
constant and earnest. 

Hctwccn the conflicting opinions of the too partial 
fricjids, and of tho too harsli enemies of eroancipateil 
Italy, I may, perhaps, be allowed to take up a neutral 
position. 

Iiorn and brought up an Italian, but driven abroad 
at an early ngo, I have however so often re*visitetl 
my native land (especially at every stage of her 
struggle for existence), and I have at all times 
t'lken so vital on interest in her destinies, that I 
ought to be considcreil no unfair judge of the good 
or bad qualities of the Italian people; while, on tho 
other hand, my wanderings over various parts of 
the world ought to enable me to draw comparisons 
between things as I have seen them abroad, and 
as I have from time to time found them at homo. 

And it is with this object that, wishing now to 
write a book on Italy, which will in all probability 
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be tlio la.*it» 1 linvo <lociae<l it cxi»cHlicut to uiKlertnkc 
what mny nUo prove a final journey to the country, 
to 8ce wliat f:li.'in;;o in:ittera may have undorgoue 
tlurng the last ton ycai*8 of my aWncc. 

Tlu; firnt iniprc^ssion that a traveller— CHpooially 
one c<iniing fn»ni England — cxp<»rienceH an he crosses 
tlie AliM 18 one of unalloyed delight The ** inter* 
minalilo smile of heaven and earth "^ wliieh gn^ets 
him as ho breaks through the broad open iKirrier 
of Susa, and as he proeeeds along the Kiviera and 
the valloys of the Arno and TilnT to IJome — even 
though the endless sueci'ssion of tunnels barrly 
tdlows him glimiwes of the ever-varying huidK(*ai>o 
^-cannot fail to inspire him with love at rii*st sight. 
Aud a little of the interest which the country 
awakens in him at every stago in his progress is 
nls<i liestowtnl on the inhahitinls, es|>ecially if ho 
arrives on a Sunday, and his first halt is at Turin, 
where the str«M»ts arc crowded with groups — family 
grouiwi of well-dnvHsed, well-lwhaved holiday makers, 
whose t'ht^erfulness and friendliness might seem in- 
tonded to gnvt a stranger with a s|M»cial welcome* 

* •• Kih'ir It.iitt |iiiiiiiim, 
Al M»tr\i*o iiiionniiinliilo 
DalU Ulis •'.tfrtuviii.'* 

Jiorchct, // AiufiVo iH CvhMo. 
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Ah he good rurilicr to CJuacKi, to Klurciico, to the 
C;ii»ital, {\w lower rljK^^cs niv j>.»r!nj>H :i Hlia<1c loss 
tidy or K'ss dnm, luit more liwly aiul ] kttiuxviiuci 
Avliilc tlic imiato courtosy aii<l n»a«liius8 to oliligc 
wliirli cliaractori/.iMl Ilaliaii rivilizatioii fiinu tiiuo 
iinincnvnial, iiowr «ii«l nn\vln'i\3 WVira it«i*lf. 
l\>liteiirss ill Fraiifo may bn more ficjjaiit, in Sjkiiu 
more stiittlv, )>ut nowhere U it so natural unci 
conlial as in Italy. 

The |M»pulation, if tho siranjjer was at other timon 
familiar with it, is still the Kmie ; hut if he in nu 
iihsiTvant traveller, he will not fail to perceive, 
cs|»eci;illy in the rising generation, a more upright 
bearin;]^, a surer glanee, an apparent coua* i<m8nosfi 
of manly slnni^th ami dignity, ple:is;intly eontnmting 
vitli the vacaney of mirn and dejeetion, with the 
uneasy look «)f 8n«*[»icionsness tht» same race exhihitcil 
in <lnys of pass[>ortH and rMp/o,fftf/f\ Allogetln'f, if 
tlio travellrr is a man of any sympathy, he will 
efpi.dly 1)0 Won ovi-r l«) the I'ounlry ami the iH»ople, 
iiml avow that the i5ym|»lomH «»f gmrral ann^lior- 
ation are everywhere nppari»nt. 

Presently, however, some of tho drawhaciks whieli 
formerly hn»ke the elnirm for the stranger as he pro- 
longed his stay, and took a closer survey of thingB 
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tiliout liim, begin to force tkcmHclvcs oa kU attention. 
The boggiirs nml priests are less frequently seen about 
tho stnets ; but they are not all gone yet, and their 
iiumlK*rs gri*atly increase as one advances from north 
to south; the pnnvling 1>eggar8 with their hideous 
vhiuo, tho lolling priests, many of them fat and 
ncnsuaUIooking, both of them in many cases sheer 
ini|KMitoni, hanlening men s hearts against true charity 
and pietyi and proilucing a general impression that 
''things aro not what they seem/' Tho streets arc 
swept and watcrctl as they never were before; but 
vile odours and sickening siglits, ofTenHivo to tho 
senses and outrageous to all ideas of decency, still 
meet you at every turning, at every comer, at tho 
doors, and even in the vestries of the churches — 
say even of Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence — tho 
stench not to be smothered or diftguised by all tho 
inoenso from Araby tho lUessed, and convincing tho 
traveller that it is in vain to look among tho liatin 
laccs for that ''cleanliness'' which is "akin to 
Godliness.'' 

And Italy is tho land of noises as well as of smells. 
More deafening than ever is the din of the jangling 
lielK loader than ever tho bawling of // Mv^niggiero^ 
U Sc€q10. il UirieckiMo, and other more ribald half* 
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penny pajHirs, tho shouting of Pronti! Parlensa! 
to speed a train that never seems inclined to budgo ; 
more than ever shocking is tho profane and obsceno 
hmgunge of young and old, of men and women ; tlie 
incessant, all-^iervading turmoil and hurly*burly, 
making the hirgo citien, and especially incorrigible 
Naples, a ^landcmonium only befitting a laud of 
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The ludians aro considereil a fine-looking race. 
And thrii* Women never apiK}ar to greater advantage 
than towards tho cIo.*ie of tlieir short but shaqi 
winter season, when the wholenomc IramoalaHa calU 
forth the rich tint;} of their dusky complexion which 
the siunnier heat had washed out, and braces up their 
light but ck'gant and w*ell-rounded forms wliich the 
Wiistinjt acirocco had loosened and draix^led. But 
among the handsome crowds in the streets, and 
especially at Turin, on your arrival, you sec in one 
day more dwarfs and eripi)le8, a greater variety of 
loathsome diseases and deformity, than you wouhl 
meet in London in a whole year. Tho causes of thin 
sore aflliction aro not w*ell known. Tho crowding 
together of whole families in one room (in some 
towns, as in ^lilan, in tho |)orter's loilgo, on tho damp, 
sunless ground-fioor; iu Turin under tho uuccilod 
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nxif of Iar;;o lu.nisioii.H) may to some extent Account 
for till! evil. Jiiit the mre Ium cvulrntly boon ill-foi1| 
iIl-l(Mlgot1, tainteil ami vitijitotl from generation to 
gcn<*niti<in : tlio wliolo wuxhh ItNiks undorMi^sod and 
Mtnnted ; and tlio disonlors attt^ndant on tlio fathoi*H' 
ain.H will not [u*rli:iiM for agt*4 lie rooted out of their 
niiHi»lia))i*n and iiekety de.>condant.s. In tlio f^outli, 
M in Na^iIoM, the unliraltliineHH of tlio liahitationA 14 
in Mime nuNisure (MinqieuHiitrd hy the mildnoMH of the 
climate, whirli alloWH tin* ]HMir to live in the o]»on 
air. JUit their H4|ual(ir and wrotehtMliioiH U all the 
inoro conspiruMUH, and, no donliti little if anything 
han an yet heen done to allay or mitigate sueh oviIh. 

It irt al.Ho not denied that Italy U entitled to the 
ajijiollation «»f the " T«iind of IWuty." She in the 
•'(Sanlen of Kuroin*,'* and there in liar»lly a MjMit, (?ven 
in itH llatt(*st di>trietM, whore tin; eye in not gladdened 
l»v the eomliihi'd ellVet;! of land and water, air and 
light. ]!ut if nature han done it4 Invnt for nmn in 
Italy, it must 1m) allowoil that nngniteful man, in 
return, lian (*xortod himself to hi.^ utmo8t to (»|>oil and 
deface uaturo*8 work, and that ho ba4 robliod both 
bin land and hin climate of tliosi! advantages which 
liud been intended f«»r liiii enjoyment, by the ruth- 
leuuois with which Uo Utu ttripiKHl the mountoius of 
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the primeval ftirc8t8 roaixjil by rruviilouco for tho 
prnti'ctioii of the lower ro^^ioii.s. 

The liuvoc aiul dovsuitalioii ilato cliiody from tho 
bogiiiuiiig of tlio prenent reutiiryy llio Ki^iial Mug 
j^iviu liy llio Vn»iU!li on tlioir fii'st mreupAtiou uiitlor 
pretext of driving the bri;;au(l8 from tlieir nliady iiohU 
ill the l)ush ami beliititl hedgerows. liiit it has pro* 
ceedfil liaiid in liaiul with the o|M*uiiig of roiulfl aiitl 
rnihoads, and tlio oxteimioii of all means of lantl 
and water eoninuiuiealhin. 

Not liut there are still trojM in Italy. The plains 
anil (»[>rn valh»y.s are forr.st.s of dwarf mullKTrieH, 
olive.4, and alnioiitU ; the Iiill-8ide.i are iK^autifully 
manthMl over with the walnut ami che.stnut. Con- 
8ulcniti»)n ft)r the 8Ui»port of the festooned vine, for 
the frriling of the fattening jiigs, i>K»ad.s for tho 
preservation of elm and (Kik saplingi here and thcrCy 
in tht; eentral ami southern n^gions, in the Maivhen 
and Linhria. IJul no nn»re forest tree, no foliage only 
yicldinij pleasmt shade, i.s sulfered to live. You see 
along the highways, l»y the water-eourse.s, tho mero 
bare slumps of i»oor poplars and willows, h>p[>ed and 
elipped, hacked down year by year within an inch of 
their lives, mere skeletons, suggesting the cxjKjdieucy 
of organizing " !^ocieties for the Protection of Trees/' 
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as there ore " Societies for tbo Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.** 

On the hills, in the plains, round the cities, eloso to 
the dust of the road, the land is studded with villas 
and jiidaces staring and glaring in the sun — that sun 
of which an Italian seems never to have enough ; 
the houses rising all bare out of the ploughed fields, 
with the furrows running up to the very door and 
windows, or leaving at the utmost a little slip of 
ground fur the beans and cabbages of the kitchen- 
garden. There is nothing so mean and niggardly as 
the utilitariiUii^m of lUilian husbandry. Unmitigated 
heat and glare forbid countr}* residence in these 
dwellings from June to SeptemlK*r, and what is cidled 
rillfygtaiura^ whatever there is of it, is perforce 
limited to a few spring and autumn months. Italy 
is the shadowless Scklcmihl among civilized nations. 

But far more fatal are the eflfccts of this senseless 
war waged against the trees in the up{)er regions of 
the Al^Ni and AiKunines. It has torn open the leafy 
slielter wliich, like a Spanish doak, equally screened 
the land from the extremes of heat and cold ; which, 
like Providence, tempered the winds to the shorn 
sheep ; which fed the moisture, shickened the tliawing 
of the ioows, bridled the stroamsi and ruled tbo water 
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— tbat water whicli, like fire, is tho best of servants 
till it becomes tko worst of masters. It thus de- 
privod the land of irrigation, while it exposed it to 
inundation. 

Shattered hilUsides, clioketUup valleys, and by 
turns ilooilcd plains, or denorts of gnivol and stouo 
in the ever-widening torrent-beds — such arc tko 
travellor'H Hights om he ftires along tho skirts of tko 
A]K'nnincs throughout the £milian and Tuscan hiw* 
lands. The mountain i-cgion all tho way to llome is 
crumbling down in landslips and ravines — the puzzled 
artist, all the time and everywhere, at a hisM for a 
fore-gi*ound to this grand but yet too often dreary 
Italian landscape. 

It is an old evil, and the Itidians have long felt 
and lamented it ; and, in as far as it may be dcemcil 
reparable, they are now l)estowing their thoughts upon 
it. Attcm}>ts ore made at forest laws and forest 
schools in Italy, and the Government, with some of 
the landowners, are busy coaxing up a few shrubs and 
thickets wherever the soil is not needed for more pro- 
fitable purposes. But the JliMtoHeaMCMto, or re-plant- 
ing of forests, like tho bortifica, or draining of marshes, 
and the nitstcMasione^ or emlKiukment of rivers, aro 
gigantic works, and coll for for greater energies than 
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tlio Itnliaus have liitliorto ftliown — greater cncrgicA 
than they wouki need to ward off Fi*cnch or Austrian 
invofiionA. It io alwayn easier in such matters to make 
laws than to see them observed ; easier to api>oint rural 
And forental guanis, than to enforce their attending to 
their duties instead of idling in wayside inns drink- 
ing and playing cardn. 

All enterpriH4*s of that nature have hitherto pro- 
cec<1e<l rather lamely. Much is talked and written, but 
little is dime. The genend tendency is to exaggerate 
the anInouHnexH, or to question the expedicucyi of 
rach etdoMal undertakings as the health and wealth 
of the count r}' would most strongly recommend, 
cither hy denying tlie existence of the evil, or by 
dwelling on tlie costs and unccrtiiinty of the remedy. 
It is mehmcholy to think that a nation should lie 
unequal to the task of dnn'ning the Trasimeno or the 
I^ke of DoliHMia, where an individual— Torlonia— 
managetl, singlc-handetl, to drain the Fucino. 

The aspect of the country has, therefore, hitherto 
undei^onc but little material modification. ]^Iuch of 
the so-calknl improvement is to be seen in the towns, 
especially in the largo cities. Building is going on 
cver}-whcrc within their gates, though not alwoys with 
rafficicnt regard to the exigencies of the locollties or 
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the rulc8 of good t;isto. For such lifo an mny as yot 
bo perceptible in Itiilyi one should look rather to local 
than to general government. Democracy has not yet 
invaded the MnMicipio or Tow a cor|>oration9 as it has 
overwhelmed the National Logislature and Executive. 
The '* Syndic " or Mayor of a large town, lik« Milau 
or Turin, Venice or Genoa, Dologna or Floreuce, 
usually a man of niuk or wealth, is always a j>cr* 
sonage of greater consctjueuco than tlio Prefect of 
the province — the latter a representative of the Central 
Power, and a |>aid functionary, but who has little 
more than his scmity salary to rely uinm for the 
8up^>ort of his social induence. Faithful to her ancient 
and mediooval instincts, Ibdy admhiistiTs the city 
somewhat more providently than she manages the 
country. But there is something rather too ludian even 
in her municipalism. Too much is thouglit of out- 
ward cml>el]ijihment, too little of substantial, practical 
improvement. Judging from the smells, the cities, 
especially south of the Apennines, are little better 
than white-washed sepulchres. Even two or three 
years after the terrific visitation of the cholem, 
Naples is still as glaring a scandtd and disgnicc to 
the country as it over was. Of tliat Sveaframefifo 
or "disembowelling" of the town, by whii-.h it4 
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iiifamou4 /oHf/acii, or uiivciitilated ccllnni, were to be 
tliroTvn oiR'n to nir aiul liglit, niid for wliicli tlic nntion 
voted A ftiilwidy or grant to the city of £4,000,0009 
one hns yet to fieo the l>oginning. It m melanclioly 
to tliink that f(»r the Italians, as for all tlieir brethren 
of I^atin race, so little impression sbouM hitherto 
haro been made by the fact that the cholera has 
mafic itself as freely at homo amon)[^t them as in 
the most liarl»anms towns of Asia and Africa ; that 
they should put up with iU sporailic viMitations yrar 
by year, never undorstanding the necessity of those 
sound hygirnic measures, those cleanly habits, by 
which Teutonic and Scandinavian races keep the 
scourge at armV length without the quarantines, fumi- 
gations, and other prc*cautions of which the futility 
lias lK*en almost mathematieally demonstrated. Of 
all Southern towns Na]>Ies is sure to bo the last to 
concern itself aliout a distant danger, and the one 
w*hich will moHt abjectly cower before it on its 
approach. 

Altogether what most forcibly strikes a stranger on 
a cursory survey of the country, is the listlessness 
and a]mthy with which questions even of the most 
iii|;f at interest arc shirked or adjourned. The interest 
of tbo Italians for their country is cooling day by 
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(lay. 'J'lioy lm«l their wirfli. No ro4>in, oiio wmiKl sny, 
is loft for flirt lior nnpinition^. No more crying fur 
the moon. No more *' Jloma o Mi)rto I " No moro 
*' Italia Irroilciita ! " And who coulil cxi^ct them to 
run wihl with chimourH for AssnU or Mas«owa ? 

rnlike the En^flinh, the Italians sire easily sntisfieil 
with the world nml with themselves. They arc no 
grumblers. Their country is their own. They have 
as yet hardly made uj) their mind what they are 
going to do with it Of euurso they do not like 
their taxes. They nitlier despise their Ooveniment. 
They are tired of their rrimc Minister, Deiiretis, who, 
though al)ove seventy, is never even l»y his best 
friends designated as the ''Grand Old Man." Iiut 
there is no real ugitation for or against the ruling 
powers. When |>olities are not to his taste, an 
Italian simply chIs his ^Kilities. ''1 leave politico 
alono and siKjak of something else," says [Msir Pellieo, 
when released from ISpiell>erg ; * and a soldier might 
just as Well say, when worsted in fight, " 1 leavo 
the war to take care of itself, and turn monk." llin 
couatiy's business, an Italian reasons, is evcryboily's 

1 **SiiinIi* ml un ninanlo mnltmltnlo (1nl]ii »na IicIIa c cli^iitnsa- 
nirnti! ri(«(>hito n Uniorlo linuirio, InHoin la ^Kilitiui dovo vUa sta o ^mrlo 
d'ttltro." — Le mic itn'fjivni, cjip. i. p. 1. 
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bu.siiicHH ; cuiisiM|U(*iilly iiolioilyM buKiiiOHM, niid ut 
nil cviiiU ii(»t 4iW business. What is most common 
ill It'ily is tbo la(*k of nil scu^o of duty, a deficiency 
of public Hpirit of wliicli the n^prcscntutlves of the 
nation in botli Houses of ParliAment give the most 
glaring example. 

Step into a c«nfc ; listen to men s talk at any public 
or private gathering ; you will bo suirprised to hoar 
lii'hat a mera ha'iiorth of sonse goes to an intolerable 
deal of silly, though lively and not unamusing, 
verbiage. Individually one meets in Italy men of 
high intellectual culture, and even higher moral 
worth. But in the mass the Italians ai)[)ear now as 
frivolous a race as they ever were. Everything seems 
contrived to make them trifle and fritter away 
existence in mild and harmless but senseless dis- 
si{Kition. You come in between Christmas and 
Esister, you find the people bent on the fun and 
frolic of Carnival. And you would sympathize with 
them if they really cnjoyeil themselves, if their 
amusements sprang from the natural exuberance of 
their own animal spirits. But these are hard times 
for Italy as for oil Europe, and little would be tho 
ngoiciiig if tho |Koplo w*ero left to themselves. But 
masks and danoos arc becoming serious institutions ; 
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they arc promoted us a clever sjieculatioUy uiul iiUc- 
iies8 is forccil on the multitiulo. IVivato ami publit! 
subscriptions, State and town subventions, nro neiHlctl 
to galvanize men's 'lagging spirits, and stimulate 
their blunted tastes. The givat object is, as tlie 
Proueh Siiy, " dffaite rotder Ich fW*," to bring giist to 
the mill of potty inn and shop-keojiers ; to scmiH) 
from poor }>eopIe*s |>oekeU the few coppers that tlio 
tax-galliorer or the State lottery have loft thorn ; 
above all things, to make guoil Italy's claim to her 
old appellation of the "Carnival nation.'' 

Were it not for the Knglish, the American, the 
German, Russian, and other foreign tourists who 
come to make asses of themsidves on the Corso or 
at tlie Vcglione, there is little doubt but the tom- 
fooleries of Carnival, Carnevalone, and Mid-lent would 
come to their natund death. But for the decline of 
those old saturnalia the Italians make up by the 
frequency of Church and State festivities. San 
Gcnnaro's miracle, or the anniversary of some great 
man's birth or death, the inauguration of a statue, 
the dedication of a street or sfpiare to some worthy's 
memory, the commemoration of some auspicious event, 
the mustering of the Curtatouo heroes, or other 
Rcduci dalle Palrie Bathylic (true or sham veterans 
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juftt Imck from their count ry*M figlitH)— everything 
that may bring togctlicr a sight-loving multitude, 
nn«W(*n! the |uiqK>8e of an idle and miiny holiday, 
lu their amuMcments the Italians will be children to 
the end. 

I^ipftr ai $tnforr ! And yet there is work done iu 
Italy» there is progress, even though slow and de- 
sultory. It will bo nil fight a kHadretl j/ean kenee. 
It will take two or three new generations cro we 
can Icam to what extent free institutions, manly 
otlucatiun, intellectual development, and moral control 
liavo already modified the Italy of the Present, or 
may eventually affect the Italy of the Future. 
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CIIAPTKPv I. 

TIIR AKMY. 

Italian A^pirali'»n« — ^Tlio TUilinn CluimM — How in lie KiifoitHsl— 
AmMlioii ami 1)ii«nra(i(iti — Can Itily lio XiMilml 1 — SlumM nho 
only net iw Auxilinrvl — Coniliti«»nii of tlio Iln1i.iii Aniiv— 
Military Apt It uil»^ of tlio Italian People —I Inly *i* <><*«i};rnp|iinil 
Tosition — Tho Italian Frontior — Xoct^MHity of I^uul iintl 8c* 
Dcfcnco;*. 

Fkw words with rcHpcct to Italy better doservc to 
be trcasurcil up than tliosc spoken by AfaMimo 
cVAzcglio when, amidst the exultation of the firet 
meeting of an Italian Parliament, at Turin, in 18G0, 
he exclaimed, " Italy is made. There remains now 
to make the Italians." * 

D'Azcglio, both the warmest-hearted and coolest- 
headed of Italian patriots, well knew by what long 
and painful stages freed men must rise to the dignity 
of freemen. What was true six and twenty years 
ago continues to be a truth at the present day, 

1 ** Abbiam fatU lltalia. ResU oia a far gl*Iialiaiu.'* 
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althoagh more than ouc half of the liviog population 
are free-born, and would not readily agree with the 
fact Had the emancipation of the Peninsula been 
the result of a ten years' struggle with Austria, or, 
if need were, with the whole world, the energies 
called forth by a sustained action would have given 
birth to a new race, as it happened in Switzerland 
at the rise of the Forest Cantons, or in Italy itself 
at the epoch of the Lomliard League of the twelfth 
century. But the Italy of our days was not — fortun- 
ately, OS some people think — Kufficicntly tempered 
1»y the fire of adversity. She came too easily through 
tho ordeal of 1859. She fought but little in that 
year; she fought again, not victoriously, in 18GC; 
she von by defeat The geuonition of " Reliels " or 
*' Conspinitors,'' as men may prefer to ciill tliem, who 
gave their blood, their homes, or their fortunes for 
their country's cause, is rapidly dying out, and a 
new set of politicians has sprung up, who seem to 
look upon the long trials their fathers had to under- 
go as mere legends or traditions, — Cone aaficie^ they 
call them, — and laugh to scorn the idea of their 
possible recurrence. They do not inquire by what 
rirtues or by what chances their country became 
their own; they do not expect to bo called upon 
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to produce their title-deeds. It is Ihcir couatry, of 
course. " Italy for the Italians." 

This consciousness, that they have a birthright to 
their own land, a laud formerly the gi*catest, and 
perhaps still the most beautiful, too readily suggests 
to the Italians the notion that their countr}* should 
at once take rank amongst the most powerful. And, 
indeed, w*e have seen that there might be circum- 
stances in which Italy might have to show that sho 
is strong enough to hold her own. 

No greater injustice could be done to that people — 
whatever other fiiults may be imputed to them — 
than to suppose that ambition, covetousness, vindic- 
tiveness, or any other passion will ever get the better 
of their strong an<l sound ix>litical sense, A first 
impulse may easily mislead them ; but one should 
trust their second th<mghts. " Hack again t " is 
their motto, as it is of the Scotchman ; not the em 
avant ! of the headlong Frenchman ; not the durck ! of 
the headstrong German. In that respect it has 
been observed that the Italian temperament has 
something in common with that of the English. 
The enthusiasm of the Italians, in spite of all vapour- 
ing, is easily kept under control; they seldom fail 
to take a practical view of all subjects; they stick 
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to realities, leaving tiicir Latiu cousins, especially 
tho French and SpanianlH, to run after ideals. Tho 
very priests in lUily are no fanatics. No GuzmaUi 
Loyola, or Tonpienitula was ever born among them. 

That a nation so constituted, so long-licmliHl, should 
bo nnibitiou.o, ought not to sot^ni unnatural to the 
Eiiglinli, cousidtTing how deeply they are themselves 
infected with that ''butt infirmity of great minds.'' 
Wo hear it only to«) often rei>eated thnt Italy is a 
restless community, tormenteil by an ins^itiable earth- 
hunger, putting no limits to her mrhemes of annex- 
ation and cohini^ition ; so blind in her conceit as 
to give herself the airs of a flrst-rate jiower. And 
Iierhaps she is all that ; we should be sur[>risod if 
she wore othtTwisc. There is enough to excuse her 
pretensions, at least till she shows a disiiosition to 
act u^iou them. NoUmnr Migr : the {mst is all thoro 
to bid Italy 1k3 what she was, or cease to bo. She 
caunot forget her achievements as a fighting, ruling, 
civilixing nation; she ainnot blind herself to tho 
fact tluit her ^losition called her to l>e Quc^en of tho 
Moditerranean ; that that sea has been twice "an 
Italian bko"; that she only lost tho command of 
it w*hen, by the doubling of tho Capo of Good IIojio, 
die inland sea had lost its importance in tho world • 
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trade ; and that she might hojic to recover it now, 
when, by the opening of the Suez Canal, the worhVs 
trade is being brought Kick to ita former cliannel ; 
botli those eventa nhnost miracuIouHly coinciding, 
the first witii the derlino nnd fall, the second with 
the rcsnnvction of Italian nationality. 

The aspinitions are indec<l lofty ; but it cannot 
be deni<*d that the lUdians have shown themselves 
able, and not unwilling, to curb them. From the 
fact, for iiistanee, that they had, no matter how, 
made good their ehiims to their country, there s]ining 
the eorollary that they Inwl a right to the whole of 
it. lleneo tlie outcry for those HNrPilti'mnl districts 
on the frontier of the Tynd antl Istria, of the Canton 
Tieino, and the islands of drsira and Malta, which 
seemed for a moment not unlikely to involve the 
Italians in hostilities with Austria and Oennany, 
with Switzerland, with Frnnn* and England. Hence, 
again, from the idea that thry an^ called a "great 
nation, one of the Six Powers," and as such in- 
terested in maintiiining the eijuilibrium between the 
European States, arose their foolish conceit that 
anything calculated to disturb that balance, any 
aggrandisement by which one State might threaten 
to sink the scale on one side, or to "modify the 
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map of Euroiie," — as, for example, Au8tria'« annex- 
ation of Bosnia ami Herzegovina, or France's cottp 
de maU u|>ou TuuU, — sliouM, by way of compensa- 
tion and counterpoise, justify lUiIy's demand for a 
oonrcs|ionding increase of territory on the otiier; 
tuck being the pretensions of the France of Nai)oleon 
IIL — those pretensions which gave her Savoy and 
Nice, but ultimately caused her the loss of Alsace- 
Lorroino. 

Tliesc covetous tendencies, natural and common to 
every family as to every individual of the human 
species, met with prompt cncounigemont among the 
unthinking claMcs in Italy, a country where s^)cech 
has Uh^d made frce even to license ; in the vaiKiuring 
declamations of stump orators, and in the bragging 
cflusions of farthing prints; but they have been 
hitherto invariably dii«ivowoil, and promptly, eagerly, 
ami sincerely rebuked by resiKinsilile statosmm in 
and out of |N)wer, and hushetl up by the authority of 
their oflieitU and semiMilKrial organs. The liaUa 
Jrrfdeula has had her day, and U now dead and 
bnriod; but, lie it reroemljcred, not because tho 
Italians havo tho least doubt of the justice and 
rposonableucss of their national claims, but becauso 
there is reason enough among them to understand 
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how hopeless it woiilil bo for tlie fmg to swell hiinAolf 
to the size of the ox, or how little profitable for tho 
do;: to bark if he has no fangs to bite. 

The Italians, iu solier moments, are well aworo that 
hardly any ContincnUd Stiite may be said to be cir- 
cuniscrib(Hl within whait are cidlcd uatund frouticni ; 
that every kingilom or empire has within its bound- 
ariefl, as every landeil proprietor within his riug-feuco, 
some i>etty enclave^ some delmtable lK>rder-district, 
some Nabotli's vincyanl, which gold cannot purehaMo 
and force cannot seize, withont undergoing heavier 
sacrifices or incurring greater risks than the longtHl- 
for prize would be worth. The Italians, wherever 
they look, can see instances of gi*eat iK>wors, such oa 
Frnnee and Gemmny, bearing with patience an in- 
trusion upon their nntund limits, as the former in 
the Channel Islands, tho latter in Heligoland; they 
can ftee tliem fallin<j[back from pretensions which might 
1x5 deemed legitimate, submitting to arbitmtion, 
accepting compromise, and even putting up with 
affront, for tlic sake of that i>cace which is a common 
necessity, and in acknowledgment of that right of 
possession which prcpondenites over tho law of nature. 
And how could the conviction of this necessity, of 
this preponderance of established might against 
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diflputaUo riglit, this aniialilc cliftposition to givo 
ami take, not be forced \x\M}n n now Stato whoso walls 
and bulwarks are barely rising, whoso solidity, it 
must be AVowe<l, like that of Don Quixote's |)asto- 
board helmet, withstood but indifferently the first 
trial to which it was exposed ? 

For, after all, at the bottom of all this uneasiness, 
of this jealous, exacting sensitiveness of the Italians 
in all matters conceniiiig their position in the Euro- 
)irau concert, th«*re undoubtedly lurks and rankles 
the recollection of their defe^its of Custozza and 
Lissa. Tlieir instinct tells them that the first claim 
an uutrio«l nation may put forth to the consideration 
of its neighlK)urs must rest on its character as a 
figliting iM»wer. It may never have an occasion to 
put forth its stn*ngth ; it will be praimnl and loved 
for its forliearing and long-suffering tem^)er, for its 
jiQcific diMiKwition ; but, all the same, to a new State, 
as to a young man, Tolonius's precept to his son 
Laertes sliould be equally applie<l : — 

•• JVWATO 

Of rntraitco to « qtmrrel, Init, Iwin^ in, 
iSeor't ilMt tlio o|*|i<]Sctl may bowuro of iUca" ^ 

Fight a nation must, if nee<ls be, and not only 

bravely, but also vichrioMJjf. For little will it avail 

^ //'fw/r/, Act I. teeao \xl 
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to blame either itA Bolilieni or its giMiemU, or ill 
fortiuio, for iu reverses. It w only AiicceM, no matter 
how won, that will make a nation 8 neigliliouni neck 
it as an ally or dread it as an adversary. /> riclin ! 
is a lesson that Italy has been taught hy exiK»rienro 
since the days of Itrennus. The ohl, t*ru(*l, and in 
some resiH'cts flagrantly unjust taunt, '' Italians 
don't fight," still grsites in their earn, ami they feel 
that the baptism of bliMMl, by whieh the n^giMienition 
of a people am be clfectctl, did not go far enough to 
remove the stains which centuries of degnuhition 
have h^ft in their soeiid and moral clianicter. Alue.h 
as they might otherwise love iR'ace, the Italians might 
almost be thankful for any op|K)rtunity of a fight fur 
mere fightings sake. It would l»o a hoiieless ta^k to 
attempt to jiei'suade them that they can never have 
a war exee[>t of their own seeking, or that a war 
l»rovoked by them ean never turn to their advantag«*. 
No argument couhl prove to their sjitisfaetiou that 
their only safety lies in a military orgsmixation based 
on the Swiss system, which should reduce the staind- 
ing army to a minimum, and muster the whole 
population into militia regiments and volunteer iiflo 
corps. All reasoning would be in vain. 

Of course the Italians arc aware that their country 
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under prescut circumstnncos could l>o uo match for 
Franco, Austria, or Germany, or for any Power, unless 
it bo Turkey or Spain. But they reckon on tho 
chapter of accidonts. They look ui>on war Ix^tween 
tho great ro\ver4 as an inevitable, and not a remote 
contingency; and following tho traditional \yo\\cy 
which has for so many centuries, and so admirably, 
answered the pur|)oscs of the dynanty of their 
Mvercigns (the [loliey which won for them Solferino, 
Sodowo, and Sedan), thoy trust that in tho next war 
they may, being well armetl, still be able to sell their 
co*^pcration to the highest bidder ; so that, either as 
aaziliaries or as neutrals, they may come in for their 
share of the gain of the chief victorious combatants. 

That such calculations are ignoble, that such a 
policy would be undignified, and lower their country 
to the position of the jackal among tho European 
lioDS^ the Italians must readily acknowledge. But 
they plead necessity as their czeuso. Geography 
gives them no better chance — that geography which, 
as it was said, ** did not allow tho Savoy princes to 
bo honest men.**^ They conceive that no pacific 
Attitude on their part, no declaration of non-inter- 

> TIm Frines ds ligna, in his Jt/ITctii^ci UUUaim, Wtt^ 
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veiition, would wanl oft those calamities of forei«;a 
invasion from which their fertile plaiiiA have so often 
BiifTcrecl. It ought to be suiUeieiit to Eumih^, they 
argue, if Italy never be the cause of an outbreak or 
give the signal for it Rut if her go<HUwill avail not, 
if she must necils be dragged into the mc/ee^ it would 
be too much to pretend that she should permit events 
to find her unpreiiarcil, unable not only to stand 
her own ground, but also to make the most of other 
])eople 8 necessities, or to tuni their blunders or their 
mishaps to account Italy, her children conclude, 
cannot hope to exist on sutforance. Her protection 
from attack lies on her ability to defend herself, or 
simply on her reputation of such ability. And they 
clench the argument with their proverb, " CAi pccora 
Biftty htpo la mangiar * 

Unfortunately, as wc have seen, Italy can put but 
little reliance on her military reputation. Ask a 
French or a German gcncnU, and he will tell you, ho 
would feel less confident of success in an encounter 
with a mere handful of stunly mountaineers of tlio 
Swiss Cantons, than in an inroad into Italy with her 
hundreds of thousand combatants ; and this because 
the Swiss have on their side the prestige of Scmpack 

^ Mako yourself sheep, and the wulf will devour you. 

II '1 
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xiikI M<irj;*irtoii, Morat, (JraiidHoii, ami Mari^jfiiaiiy wliiUt 
from tlio <layii of Foriiuvo, in 1493, to the date of 
CiiHfozxn, ill 180(1, the military nniiaU of Italy have 
only the recorl of iiijjIorioiH ilirnvntorA. Not but the 
Italians have on many rnronntont hIiowii th(*mMclveH 
valiant iMiMicm. Not but Knnnanuel Pliilibort ami 
Eiigriit* of 8;u'oy, Al«*xani1er FarncfsCi 8piiiohi| Monte* 
curt^)Iii etc. (to wiy nothing of Mii^Mona and Ikina- 
|Mrtf), have taki*ii high rank among military com- 
liifliMh'rM. Ihiti Aonirhow or other, cither tl^c Holdiem 
or the gi»iienili4 have becu at fault. It wan only a8 
p*iirrali4 at the liea«l of alien troopn, or as Bo1<Ii«*ni 
under alien geiieniU, that the Italians very frequently 
iK'haViil with honour. " (*onqueror or vanquished, 
ever to \h^ nlave/' as the poet sang/ Iins been tlic 
count r}'*M invariable fate. 

Ho far as m«*rc nuiiiliers are concenied, Italy has 
now a military eMtablishment based on the census of 
the iNipnlatimi. She is fifih among the '*amici1 
nations" of thi^ EurDiN*an Continent, coming imme- 
diately after France and the three Empires. Her 
aniiy, on the war footing, can muster a first lino of 
870,958 comlisitaiits, and by the addititm of the 
*' movable** and '' territorial" militia, the latid forces 

^ " INmt serrir «cmprv, o vindirics o Tints.**— /Y/ic^rtfit. 
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ainoiiiit to a toUl of 2,407,.)44 iu«*ii. TIichc trooim 
arc, bt»8i<loH, woll annetl ami equip jieil ; they hIiow 
t() advantage on ivanule, and constitute a welUbebaviHl 
army, a modtd of HulM>nlination and dim*i[iline. TIio 
infantry of tlio lino in Honiewhat under-nixeil, tIiou<;h 
robust and ai:tivo. The eavalry in not nil well 
mounted, Imt the men, hoth in that nnn and in tlio 
Jti'majHt'd and Cara/jinirn, an» well iiiekinl ; and the 
artillery is adiniraldy apiMiinlcd and 8c*rved. Tho 
odiferH are, with hardly an exception, well-inHtrueti*iI, 
gentlemanly mm, full of z^al and honour, proud of 
their calling, unremitting in the diHclmrgo of their 
duties. 

It is a g.'illant array, no douht, and hNikn well on 
p:ip<T. It is the fnrc(^ on which King Victor Kni- 
manurl grounded his ]iopi> that the Italian nation 
should he ** not only resp«M!UMl, hut also fe.ircMl." Uut 
wh.it is thought of it ahroail ? A Fivncli IVinio 
^Iinisti*r had the assurance, in a Bpeecli in which ho 
gaugeil the iuiportiinee of the Powers of KurojK* fnuu 
the strength of their military and naval <*slahlish- 
ments, to dismiss the Italian army with a cool sneer, 
describing it as " mhc qttaM/i/c HcyUycabh.^* Surely 
the Italian army deserves " fii crl c.vcv9 dhouncHr^ hi 
cellc indlynile'' Whether she bo drciuled or not, Italy 
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U rcspcctetl, auil her Army, though worsted at Cus« 
tozza, was not at least so utterly disorganized as 
were the French troops in their short campaign from 
Saarhrucrk to Sedan. 

But the )>roof of an army is in the battle, and how 
can one answer fur its conduct in the fiekl, if it 
numliem very fi»w ofliccrs, and hanlly any of the rank 
and file, who have ever seen fire? Among the 
veterans of the I^mannora srhmil, doath, or frequent 
changes in the adniini.Htnition, have wnniglit terrihlo 
lia%*oc. With exception of Cialdini, Coscnz, Ricotti, 
and very few others, Itjdy has no tried genends. The 
Italians, ver}* justly, take no little pride in the ex- 
ploits of their troops at Palestro and 8an Martino, 
Hut the men enga;;ed in those encounters W(»ro not 
pure Italians. One half of the Piedmontese army 
was rccniitcil in those districts of Savoy and Nice 
which were at the close of the camimign mndo over 
to France; and the other half chiefly consintod of 
tboto Subal|iino mountiuneers (men tem^^ered by the 
nature of their niggetl soil and climate) whose bravery 
and fidelity never belied itself in the best or worst 
timet of their connection with the Savoy dyimsty. 
It was by the Savoyard that the Piedmonteso was 
mode a soldier. Out of these and out of their 
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Lombaril and Kiniliau brtaliron of tlio valley of the 1\>, 
between the Alps and the Ai>euniiics, recruits avail- 
able for good work have at all times been draughted. 
But these were already the minority in the ranks that 
mustered at CuHtu/za, and could not as yet have 
leavened the masn of conscripts taken {vinn southern 
lands (Tuscans, Romans, and especially Neapolitans), 
men who have too long lH}en in the hands of priestly 
or unwarlike lay sovereigns. If wc except Piedmont, 
which always maintained an inde|K*ndcnt attitU(h\ 
every affovt was inadi* by the fiirmor Italian rulers to 
unstring the nerves and break the spirits of their 
l>eoplc. The subj(M'ts of th(»so petty desjiots could 
never show themselves craven enough to reassun^ 
their nnuslers' suspieions and allay their fears. Tho 
princes themselves were, as a ride, arrant jxdtroons 
and weaklings. Had they been otherwise Austrian 
jealousy would soon have disjKised of them, Cowaixlico 
was for hundi*ods of years forced upon the Italians. 

But now the times arc changed : Italy has a war- 
like race of sovereigns at her head, and every cflbrt 
should bo made to reawaken the manliness of a 
naturally soft and indolent, but not irretrievably 
debased population. And, unfortunately, what has 
hitherto l>een attempted has not met with suflicicntly 
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ciic-ounigiiig rcrtiiltM. Tlio riflu c]\x\m niid shooting 
gsillcrics oiicncMl witli great cagorucf>8 on tlio first 
ontliurst of luitriotic entliUHiaMm, in 1850, were either 
cl<Moil or abaiKhmeil, in most instances, not many 
years after their inaugurntion, Iieing lookotl u^ton 
as possible elements of ilisonler by the Lilieral 
ttiiveniment, n«>t fully rceovennl fn)m the eonster- 
ii.'ititMi into whi<*li it had been plunged by the eatas- 
trophes of Aspromontc and Mentana, and tho sub« 
HNjuent mad fnMiks of tho Ifa/ia Irrrt/fMfft. 

Mora lately, and in quieter tin)es, t!ie ex[>eriment 
of giving a new impulse to those institutions has 
tieen reneweil, but, away from Uomc and from some 
of tho Pietbnonteso districts (where the pniotice of 
riflo-shooting had never altogether been discontinued), 
with little succi*ss. In some provinei.d towns [)eoplc 
seem hanlly to have heanl of tho new enactment 
aUmt the Tiro a Sty mo; and there is great proba- 
bility of that bill, like so many others, going to 
•well tho heap of legislative waste-pajKr. Athletic 
•|iorts, walking tours, Alpine rlimbing, boating and 
riding, are not the diversions in which many Indians 
take pleasure; similar amusements, like tho Alpiuo 
rlulis and horse-races, lioing iu reality olieu import- 
atiom in which the mass of tho people take only 
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a very iniM intercut. 8iiH*o tlio iiitrodactiou of tlio 
PnisHhui HyKtcm of univcrMal enlistment, tho Italians 
Bccni to tliink that a iioMior*8 training uocil tnity apply 
to the eoHHcript or rocniit, while in Germanyy ami 
evcrywhcii) in the North, it is with the mere boy 
in the 8(!h<N)I that the pliyflical and moral clinciplino 
of tlic futiuv 8ol«li(T In^gins. Cennan itlean, with 
respect to military mattorA, are inclecil making their 
way into Italy; but, somehow, there is uo very deep 
nor rapid mutual understanding between races which 
have been for so long a i>erio«1 unsymixithetie, if 
not antagonistic ; and the scheme of sending scvend 
huudiXHl ludian young oflieers to learn tho practice 
of the service in Prussia, as well as of young mid- 
slii}>nien coninnssioned to see a little sea-faring life 
in Englidli training-.shi[»8, may never i)erha|)s over- 
come tho jealousy and self-conceit of tho nation 
which, on its very first starts was confident of its 
ability to ''far da k^ 

The National Guani, a French institution, muster- 
ing mere *' men with a musket," hybrid beings, half- 
soldiers, half-citir.en8, intended as a Palhulium of 
freedom, but turning out an instrument of disonler, 
oniled (as everything else that is French ends in 
Italy) when it had ceased to be the fiishiou in France; 
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and as fur any thing like tlio EnglUh volunteer 
annjr^ it is an institution which, like everything else 
that is English, has little chanee of being understood, 
and none of being adopted, in Italy, were there even 
sense of duty and patriotic devotion enough, and 
money enough, among the upper and middle classes 
south of the Alp8, to keep up such a force with as 
little assistance from the Government as it receives 
iu England. Moreover, were even the conditions 
of the country favoumble to such a scheme in all 
other respects, it would soon fall through and l>c 
tabooed as tending to foster invidious distinctions 
between the diiferent classes of citizens, by putting 
munkets into tin* hands of those who alone could aiford 
the time and defray the expense of the service. 
0/ iiir the most business-like corps in the Italian 
Army is pcrlia]»s the smart force of the Cacciatori 
jllpitiit a recent institution, consisting of conscripts 
chosen among the hardiest and most active yearly 
jneemits from the mountain districts, and quartered 
in the towns and villages at the foot of the Alps, 
intended for the defence of the northern frontier. 
Tbeae are all so trained as to fit them for that stem 
and severe work which Alessandro I^marmora im- 
posed on his famous original battalion of Benn^ieri 
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ill 1843, aud which huil iu some lueiusuro to bo 
lightened and softened when it was extended to ten 
regiinenta mustering 32,0<)0 men on the })eaco footing. 
The Alpine ChiisseurM, aljout 25,000 strong, ore the 
flower of the Italian Army, fine men who would 
most probably hold their own against French Zouaves, 
Tyrolean SchUtzcn, or any other riflemen with whom 
they might have to exchange shot^ 

Taken altogether, it would, of course, be diflicuU 
to say what may l>e the real worth of the Itidiau 
Army as a fi^^hting instrument till it is tried. liut 
there is no doubt that it has had and will have 
wonderful effects towards the giMiend physit-al and 
moral development of national selfn^lianee, the nipid 
advancement of the whole ^K^ople, and the amalga- 
mation aud fusion of the various races belonging to 
it. It has awakened the infelligenee and raisi*d tho 
moral standard of the Italian youth of the most 
abject classes, and estiiblishcd compulsoiy education 
on the ancient Spartan or modern German system ; 
the only system upon which it can be pi'omiscuously 
enforced by inexorably assigning to all men for a shorter 
or longer period a home in the Ixirracks ; a system 
which, while it gives every man a chance, will not 
prevent the rising of tho better classes to tho rank 
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that belongs to them by tlic iMlvautagefi of birtbi 
woaltb, and culture; for bloo<l mu8t, under all cir- 
cunistnmxfM, find its own level, and the Anny, 
whatever may be the fate of other iuMtitutionft, munt 
•till Iio based on arlstoenicy. There muHt always 
bo soldiers and oflicerH, men and gontlcm<*n. 

The results of this improvement are already (xt- 
cciitiblc, but will be more distinctly vinible when 
the system shall have Wen at work for another 
quarter of a century ; when the elemrnts of corruption 
suwu by so hnig a prevalence of fonncr niisnile shall 
disapiiear with tlie last n*mnants of the fast-waning 
gcuerutiou ; when the soldiers, aft«*r their three years* 
iRiining, shtUl bring homo with them the fruits of 
the instruction piekinl up in the barnurks, (\H]KM*i2illy 
•liould their energies lie calleil forth by the trials 
and lmnlMhi|is of active sc*n*ice in the field. 

Of all the institutMins conut^cted witli the new 
lifo iu Italy, no one has given nion^ satinfaetiiry 
results tluin the Army, as it ap^icrs now, on tlio 
peace footing. This docs not, of cours4\ imply that 
the Army would be in a iKMition to meet the forces 
either of France or Austria in open warfare. 
ludepemleutly of the immericid superiority of the 
big battaliuiu which cither of those two Powers could 
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brini; into the fieltl, ami of tUo ml van U;^;! arirtiiig 
from lonLf-'Mtalilislieil cohesion an»l cMprit dc corpn^ 
and tVoin the con.Hoiou.sn(3H4 of the nMiowii won by 
voU^Mn troo^M in a long carets of warlike achieve* 
nunts, Italy wonhl have, in a ilefeiHive couto8t, to 
ilniw up her untrietl fortm on a line of fnnitiera 
wliich hi*r neiglilniurH have laid out for their own 
cunvr^uoncc. For it ennnot U; ilenieil that in that 
Alpine barrier wliich nature rcaretl up between the 
three nations to ilcter them from mutual outra«n) 
an<l aggrc8.sion, there are the three gajis of the 
valleyH of the Adige, the Ticino, and the Ivoya (to 
say nothing of the open way acnKS8 the Inonzo), 
through wlu(!ii invtuiion from the cant, fnuu the 
north, and west in not easily wanliMl olF. That la.st 
wedge of the Southern or Italian Tynd (the TrcHfiMu)^ 
wliore (jicrniany, from the days of Otho I., in the tenth 
century, e.stal>IiHhed the Maivh of Veix)na, intending it 
n8 her own thorouglifare into Italy over the Drenner, 
is still 08 wide o[>en as it was in the Middle Ages. 
On the very shore of the Lake of Garda, at Rivn, 
and all along the valleys of the Urandxi, tbo 
Mclhi, the Piave, ete^, Austria keeps the keys of 
all the gates of Italy on her own side ; the great 
Quadrilateral itself being originally contrived as a 
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weapon not of dcfcuco fur» but of oflcDco agniust. 
Italy. 

Eijunlly nccoftHililo arc tlic plains of Italy from the 
defiles of the diituii Ticino, across the St. Gothard, 
and over the Likes of Coiiio, Lugsmo, and jilaggiorc. 
where the only protection of the southern land rests 
on the inteniational com|»act of Swiss neutrality, a 
eom|iaet. since the days of the First XnfKileon, only 
safe in those peaceful times in which it is nobody's 
interest to violate iU 

West of the Tieino the giant chains o( the Pen- 
Dine, Graian, Cottian, and Maritime Alps are indeed 
a fairly well tniced and sufliciently secure bulwark 
against French restlessness ; but in the arrangement 
consequent upon the cession of Nice in 18C0, by 
which the lioundary was to lie dotermincil by the 
parting of tho waters, the French staff oilicers wii- 
fttlly oversteppefl the natund landmark reared by 
naUirc, and fixetl by the wise Komans on the great 
lieadland at Turbia (Tropcea Augusti), a landmark 
]ilaccd on the last blulf of the Maritime Al|)s, and 
intcmled as tho ivirtition wall betw*cen Liguria and 
Uaol, or Italy and France ; tho French thus extending 
their dominion into Italian territory over Mentono 
and Rooeabruna (districts of tho Alonaco principality, 
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and nncicnt feudal dq^codcucies of tlio IIouso of 
Savoy), and thus clearing for tliemsclvos a path into 
the valley of the Itoya, at Ventimiglia, an Arrange- 
ment to wliich the Italians, foi' a variety of rcasonfl, 
were not at tlio time in a iKisitiou to oflcr an/ 
availing objection. 

Uut, even with the enemy 8 foot alrcotly within her 
threshold, a nation of 29,000,000 ought to be able 
to oppoHc to cither of her neighbours, or to all of 
them, a front sullicient to rc|)el any attack, wcro her 
hundred and hundred miles of coasts so armed as to 
protect their land forces froip hostilitios in their rear. 
But, 08 things now arc, a powerful navy is as 
necessary for Italy's safety as the most efficient 
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TIIK XAVY. 

lUlUn MitritiiiK^ Kiil<*r]»rii«n in iho Mi«Mlo AiCH-.Vrnntian mul 
(•<»iHipi« 8(*ttl(*iii<*iitii in tlio I«(*vaiit — Tlit»ir l*olit*y — Kxt^Mit of 
tlifir Tnnlc— Tln'ir \\%'iihli and Pow«?r — Ilaliun Tmvclloni— 
iVTliiM of Itiliiin CtliMiio?*— Tli«*ir IiimI KxploiU— Muritinio 
AniHraUuiw of N<*w Italy — Tlio Italian Xnvy. 

TiiEitE nro fi*w facts more striking in hirttory than 
the analogy I»ct\vc6n the part playcil by the Italians 
within the narrow stage of Mcdiroval Cliristenilom, 
antl that perfomiccl by England on the more extensive 
theatre of the modem world For the best part of 
three centuries — from the taking of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1204, to the fall of that eity 
into Turkish bands in 1453 — the maritime cities 
of Italy exercised an almost absolute sway in the 
Eastern seas. While the Northern warriors of the 
Cross proycily fought, and pillageil, Venice, Genoa, 
mud Pisa prayed, fought, and — traded. Venice won 
tbrco-eigbtlis {mm qMarto e mezso) of the spoils of the 
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Byzuntiuo Empire, while tlie Genoese made tliem- 

selves at homo ou the Bo8phoruH, in the Crimea, autl 

all aloug the coast which is now Southern Uuhhio. 

The spirit and energy dirt played by the ludiann in 

those maritime enti^rprines were hanlly as rcmarkalilo 

as the ^Kilicy by which they contrived to securt^ their 

hold of every inch of ground on which they gained a 

footing. Trade was the thin end of the wetlgo by 

w*hich they o|>ened their way to territorial dominion. 

Wherever the stout men of the North foundetl 

ephemeral principuliticA, the supple Italians cstab* 

lirthed conunercial factories. Tlu*y obtained for them 

<:Iiartei*s and privileges which soon raisal them to tho 

rank of self-governing communities, and when tho 

Latin Empire in the Eiist went to pieces, and tho 

Greeks regained their ascendancy on the Bosphorus ; 

or, more lately, when both Latins and Greeks were 

overi>owcred by the Turks, it was found tbat while 

all the flimsy principalities of the Crusaders vanished, 

hardly leaving a trace, the Italian settlements alone 

biul sufficient vitality to withstand the shock of all 

successive vicissitudes, and it was only ou Venetian 

and Genoese bulwarks that tho Cross to tho last 

confronted tho victorious Crescent 

Tlii*re is nothing in the achievements of ancient 
VOL. L K 
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Rome that may bo muX to have cxcco<1e(l the energies 
of the Itiiliau cities of that stirring jKriotl ; and if 
tho results were not so great or equally iK?i*nianeut, 
it was because MiHliroval Itiily Inul too many Homes ; 
because each of those Lombanl and Tuscan cities was 
t(M> strong to lie utterly overcome and absorbed by 
any of its rivals ; because iu their mutual jealousies 
and animosities they neutnili/«ed one another ; l>ec;iusc 
there was seldom co-o]>enitiony sclilom consiHtency, 
iii*ldom scojio and melhfHl in their friendships or 
enmities ; there was no steailiness iu their alliances, 
no implarable iicrseveninee in their hostilities. 

There was also, be it observed, no other social 
clement in those Itidian eomnuinities than the City, 
lliough slaver}* in Italy w*as alM)lislied at an early 
l>eriofl, the rural iwipulation was of no a(*eount. Out- 
nidt* tho walls there wen» none but |H?aAants. The 
iiobli*8, owners of tho land, liml been stormed in their 
eaMtlejt. They lived now in the towns ; nominally as 
mere burghers, but in reality as patricians, leaders, 
and evcntuidly masters and tyrants of the iwople 
among whom they had settled on the footing of 
equality, llenm tho It4ilians who went out a^ Cru- 
Mders were only citizens. Their settlements in the 
Ejwt were menly commercial factories; they hal 
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notliiiit; of the stdbility of Agricultural colonics. Tlio 
Italians had a footin;; in the Eiut as merchants; tlioy 
did not cstubliKli themselves as immigrants. Tli«*ir 
Scft/i (U Ltr attic (Eliistern sea-portji or stations ; liter- 
ally, landing /»//#/>*) were merely mercantile s|HH:iiIa. 
tions, founded on the wmie conditions as the Angltv 
Imlian |>ossessions ; nothing like the plantations of 
Virginia or Maryland ; nothing like the grazing famis 
of Australia or New Zealand. 

Yet even as mere kixaars for the exehango of com* 
nioditios, it is wonilerful to read what devolo|inuMit 
tlio:sc Itidian Si^ttlements att^iinetl. The Venetianfi, 
as idlios and partners of thi: liHtin Kmiierors of Con- 
st;mtihoph», had their own eoparate quarter in tlio 
nipital, a kind of Latin-Christian ykcHo^ which tlit^y 
fortifit'd with walls and turivts, shutting its gaton 
against all intrusion. Thry had their own d<K*ks, 
wharvos, and piers where their gomls landetl free of 
duties; thoy eonstituted an ind(*|x*ndent community, 
ruled by its own muni<*i|Kil laws, subjcHst only to its 
Jiallo^ or supremo magistrate, a nominee of the ]>igo 
at homo ; an ollieer to whom the Pisans in their 
own settlements gave the name of Com9h/, while tlio 
Genoi^so called theii's Puf/rMft), 

The CJenoese, who had a hand in the restonition o( 
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tlic Gn.H*k Empire in 12C1» nn<1, ngain, in its finnl 
ovortbrow in 1453, were allowed liotli by Greeks and 
Turks to ostnliliMli tliomm^lves in tlic suluirl* of Pcra- 
CalatA, on that liill fatting tlic city of Constantino 
{aurii*nt nvAintitini, now Stamlionl) acrosM tlic GoMeii 
lloniy wliicli 14 the harlwiur coniinon to liotli. That 
liill tlio Genocsi* girt with three lines of iKittlonirntcil 
walls, oHtl crownoil with the Tow«t of Galata ; an 
elififc of the thirteenth contnryp which still strikes 
the traveller as the ni(»st conspiruous landmark in 
that ififiqffr |ianorama as one enters the iiort. From 
their n*s|NH:tive head-ijuarters on cither side of tijat 
jMirt, till! B.iilo of Venice aiitl the Ptxlestsi of Genoa, 
like the English liei^ideiit at an Indian (*ourt, inono« 
iHilisdl the tnide, and with it the wealth and the real 
power of the E-ist. 

Tlic trade of the East, ond in a great measure of 
llie North and S«iuth, had all in thf>se days to travel 
iirroii4 the Mctliterranean. It either came up from 
the Re«l 8«*a, aeross the isthmus of Sue;s and along 
the valley of the Nile, or from the Persian Gulf, 
fallowing the course of the Euiihrates, or from 
Cnntnil Asia, along the southern shore of the Caspian 
Si'a and the skirts of the Caucasian isthmus, or 
finally it tiowtnl from the great Russian rivers, the 
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Volga ami the Dou^ tliuui^li the Caspian 8c:i, the 
Scii of Azoff, and the lllack Sini into the Meiliter- 
ranoan, au<l aen).s8 it to tlie Wost^m wurKl. Along 
tlic nhuiws of \rA)f[ and the llhu-k St*a, on the coaiU 
of Asia Minor, Syria, and Kj^vpt-, the Ilaliau8 bad 
their ifca/i or 8t0|^ of commercial intereounMi. Dut 
tluy were not wUisfied with a mere pivd-u-lcrte on 
tlic nea-bonler. Tlicir niiHrtionarie.H, their envoys or 
UgnlcH^ their traders, venturiHl inland, on the tmck 
of ilic Tartiir caravans. Tliey were the guest* of 
INfogiil KmiH»nir« ; tliey revealed the wonders of 
Cathay, C^unhalu, Cipango; they found their way to 
Xovgorotl the Givat ; attended the fairs of Nijiii 
Novgorod, and awakened an emulous Hjiirit iu tbo 
cities of the lialtic and the North S<a.^ 

The first tliouglit of those enterprising Italian 

^ Co'^aro Hill>.» (• Sioiii .riulia.* p. 230; T/iitA.nniio, 18|8>;:ivva 
Iho following; naino<« of ontorprisin;; Italiuii mc«lttcvnl ImrfllfM, 

IfioViUiAi ill Piaii (Sarpiiio, nii luliaii (iv« enrly ni* I^IC), 
Au«lre.i <Ii b»ii^iincllo (12 ID), lCuhru«(uii«, a l^utdiiiinii, and llirt«>- 
Ininoo of CnMuona (1253), nionkfl nnti misj»ioiinri«»n, wimiI forth 
nnd pn.ulictl to iho Miij^miI.s ; Aiixi*lino, n Dnininiciii, wn!< ihn 
rMlH.'*.-* ninKn.^wjulor t<» the Sliah of IV^ia (i^*'))). ThfH<» wero 
f«>lln\v«Ml (1270 — rJ9.'») hy ihnt 1N»1«> fiiiiiily, niul o<|MTialiy l»y 
tliat Marcu Polo, who vUitiHl, i\*i«iihHl in, nnd ih*H(*ri1 csl Monp»liii« 
Tarlnry, Cliina, Indiii, nnd nil Amiu nndiT thu lirxt d«*8ct*ndantM of 
Oon;:is Khan. Xt'Xt c;inic, nlno nn cxi»l«'n;rH of A>ia, Olcricii 
of Pordcnon«^, a Franciscnn (1314 — 1350), Miin^o ConuuxH a 
Vtiuotiau (1319), Pegolctti (1335), and Gloria Siiuuto (1323). 
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lucrcliuutii, wliei'cvcr tlicy Hettlc«1, \va8 to ]»Iacc tlicir 
mercliaiiilitfc in a state of clcfcnce. Rouiul their 
bIiojw, on the hin(liiig-i>]acc, they invariahly reared 
a fortreHA. Fnmi their first ftettleniont at Oalata 
the GciioeHO Miilcd out into the ]>lark »^ea ; tliey 
struck up an acf|uaintance with the CVimoan TaitarB, 
ami olitained fn>m them, in 12Gri, a little strip of 
Inntl along Hhore near the Kpot of ancient Theoilosia, 
wkero th«*y built their ware an<l dwell ing-houHos, 
nurrounding them with trenches, which at fn'st 
awakencfl no suspicions among the simjile people they 
liad to deal with. Fnnn such hnnih'e Wginnings, wo 
arc told,* " they pn>eeeded with such adroit manage* 
mcnt, that the place which was intended for a factory 
or Imzaar soon grew into a stronghold. They called 
it Cnfla, and it Urame a city of 80,000 inhahitants, 
rivalling the splendours of Galata and of Genoa 
itiH*lf.** And CalFa tlirt*w out new colonies along the 
Crim coast, at Jkdaclava, 8udak, Yalta, and farther 
on the $tniit of Tenicale or Kertch (Crrckio)^ as well 
as along the coast of the Sea of AzofT at Za Tana^ 
near the mouth of the Don (TaHah)^ where their 
cstaUishmcnts kavo now grown into the liussian 

> fiftttU, Lnlovico, * IXlls ColoDk Genortta di Galsts, Liliri 
id: Tvia, IMl, Vol. I. n. 219. 
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porU of Tagaiin>g, Uo^^tok, aiul IWrilijinsk, tiiiil 
whence the Genocdo ftupplieil Euroiic with tho timlier, 
tar, talIo\\% hemp, fliix, ami other proiluco of tbo 
interior of Russia. 

As the firdt-comcrs wore few in iminlter, acafarinj; 
trailers rather than warriors, anil more apt to hancllo 
the yanl measure tlian the swonl, their instinct 
when out of their element was to fight their iKittlcs 
behind stone walls. Wo nectl no lietter priMifs of 
their const rurtive genius than tlic massive niins still 
strewing the shores of those Eiistern seas — tho (lonoeno 
walls at Cahita, their cathedral at Kertcli, tlio 
Venetian fortress at Chalkis, ch>sing the cainal of 
Kvripos {Xtyro//i}fi/i). Wherever a steep headland, 
a narrow channel, or small inlet gsivo them tlio 
ronnnand of the sea, at Tenedos, Cialli^ioii, or on 
the coasts of iMetelin, Scio, ('yprus, etc, their navnl 
stations were laid. Tliey little cared who the houso 
l>el()ngcd to, so they secured the door for themselves ; 
they showed little eagerness to rule, though they put 
up with no interference with their own self-goveni- 
nient Though Venice could easily have won her 
titles to Cyprus in 1204, she was satisfied with tho 
monopoly of its trade, and gladly allowed the House 
of Lusignan to wear its crown ; the Kepublic only 
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cUiiiiiiig its Hovnvi^iity iw lu'irc.ii of Cuteriua 
Coniaro, whlow of tlic hwt of that <lyna.Hty in 1473. 
Unfortunately lliis wise policy of imxloration clitl 
not endure to the Innt Ambition kopt pace with 
commcnrial pnwjiiTity; conquest was impos(Kl by 
the cxigcncioii of Innle. Ami a% there wore two, or 
at firet three, of a trade, they could hanlly be ex- 
pcctcil to agree. The Pinans were eventually driven 
from the fn^ld in 1299; but the Genoese and 
Venetians can*ied on tlu*ir intcniecine wars to a later 
<latc (1257 — 1382), and were by .them utterly ex- 
haustetl, when all their joint efibrts might perhaps 
have saved them ; but when single-handed they were 
sure to succumb. 

As tho feuds of her inland cities made Italy an 
easy prey to French, Spanianls, and Germans, so 
the quarrels of her maritime Republics brought about 
their defeat by the Turks. Italian traders had found 
it easy enough to outwit the Tartars and to bully 
the Greeks ; but the Osmanlis proved to be tougher 
customers, and dealing with them wa« for a long 
time a task aliove the most valiant nations of the 
West Following the policy which hnd so well 
suooeeded with the Greeks and Tartars, the Italians 
wers often tempted to make common cause with the 
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Ollomaii. It was wiili ilio help of the (ii*iiu<Nse tluit 
^liiliomot II. made liis way into (*onMtnntiiioplc in 
1453; but it was not long aftorwanH in 1474, 
tliat Genoa w.-ia driven liy the mnxc Oltonmns from 
her colonies of Ciiffa and Tana, and Venice from 
the mainland of Greece, in 1471). 

Ere Genoa and Venice had lei.^uro to recover 
from tho»e long and disastrous Turkish conflictn, tlio 
supreme hour of Italy was at hand. On the very 
plains where the natives of that " ill-fated land*** had 
shed their bloo<l in fi-atricidal feuds, three foreign 
nations suddenly rising to the rank of great compact 
Powers — France, Spain, and Germany— chose their 
battle-fields. It took all the cniel experience of 
more than half a century (1492 — 1559) to cure the 
Italians of their fond delusion that one of their 
free cities or one of their princes might be a match 
for all the strength of an empire. All alone Venice 
withstood the simultaneous onset of two of those 
Powers, France and Germany, ba<:ked as they were 
by the Pope and several other Italian States, all 

* " Tu chc angusta a* tuoi figli |>aroTi, 
Til chc in [kicc nutrirli non sat, 
Fatal Terra, gli cstrani ricevi, 
Tal giudizio comincia per to ! " 

Manxoni, Carmagi^ola^ Act II., Choms. 
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lucmlicni uf tbc League of Cumbniy (1508 — 1512). 
Never diJ Italian valour and genius, never did 
csimest, anient, though narrow municipal patriotism, 
»hine forth more connpieuously than at that terrible 
juncture ; never wan Italian blood shed more lavishly ; 
but it was rather to hasten and complete than to 
avert a fate which had then liecome inevitable. Had 
the Italians fought for themselves with half the 
bravery which they dinplayed against one another, 
often in the cause of a foreign foe, no force of destiny 
could have hurled them fn^m the place they so long 
lilletl at the lieiul of the civilized world. 

Italy had ceamid to exist, but tln^re n^mainetl tlie 
It^ilians. The cner^^irK which all that em of life and 
strife had rousetl into action (*ould not all at once 
•ulmide. Tliey looked for employment in any ca]Ki- 
eity in which they could lie turned to gooil account 
A strong Si*lf-n*liant individualism had alwnys been 
cliararteristic of the Italian race. Driven (wm home, 
or disgusted with it, they went forth as adventurers— 
soldiers, sailors, and statesmen — ^and were heard of as 
Ica<ling men for and near. It was not only Columbus 
Slid Vespucci with the 8]»anianls, but (*adamosto 
iritb the Portuguese, Vennziano with the French, 
tlie Cabots with the English, the Zcni, and others. 
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who uvcrtlax*\v llie Pillars uf lierciilc8y stcvnxl along 
the coast of Africa, and aliowoil tlio way acnws tlio 
ocean. Ami even tlioir arliievemontH as navigators 
conspircil to tlic rnin of tlu'ir conntiy liy tUvorting 
the worM's trade from itn anriont channcln across tho 
^Icditorranean, doinj; away with tho ini|N)rtancc of 
tlioir Hi'tth'innit.s in tlie I^evant. 

To those Hotthnnonts, h«>wever, the ohl gate to tho 
Far Eiist, tlie Ita)ianHchu)«;aa to thoir |H*cu]iar fiphcro 
of arlivity. Venice, wliirli was all of Italy that Htotnl 
\\\\ for inih'iK'Uih'nco, hleediiifj as i*he was fmni every 
vein aflcT tluit struggle of the Canihniy League, Imseil 
her safety on a policy of al^oluto neutrality in all tho 
quarrels of her neighlM)urs of IWra FtrMa, anil tunieil 
:ill attention to the Levant, whc»re for centuries sho 
cnuniTcd in a life and dt»ath strufrdc with her old 
Mohaniniednn foe. It was the same jMiliry that 
Knglnnd resorted to after 1813, when, woni out l>y 
her gigantic struggle with the Fnniec of Napoleon, 
she withdrew fix)ni all interference in the affairs of 
the Continent, all ahsorlicd by her vital interest iu 
her Transninrine jiossessions. 

I^ng after the fall of Constantinople, Venice was 
the bulwark of Christendom in the Adriatic and tho 
Egcan, waging ajcainst the Turk those wars of Cyprus, 
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of CaiMlia, of tlic Mi»ivn» which lanteil mine of thi'ta 
fur fiftcGii, some for five-an«1-twcntr years; losing 
wars in the long run and fur the most part, bat 
fonglit with sm^tainctl horoism an«l ocraMional socccas ; 
—in one iuntance, at Lcjianto, in 1 57 1 , with a gloriuos 
victoiy. 

In that eneonnter, whiirh closed the era of the 
Cmaatlca, Venice rallied lonnd the banner of St. Mark 
the sea forces of all the Italian States liot one. It 
was the last battle fonght bj the Italians as a nation ; 
fur though Si^iin, with the Genoc^ XcaprJitan«, an^l 
Sicilians, was present, and Don John of Anstria bail 
tlie soprcme command, tlie Imint of the fi^ht was 
borne by the Italbns. — the Venrtiaa^, — who roaj»ttre«l 
the largest forces an«l the alilest eomman^k-r*, who 
were assigned the {lOMt of honoor, ami mffervi the 
beariest Iosmmli 

That battle, one of the most mevKifaUe efiiv:0>i/s 
of maritime warfare, was barren of rrr^nlts ; U-^-anse 
Spain, jealous of Venire, asyl drc»l?ng a nrriral of 
the half-cmsbed energies of hrr lulian so^/^^ 
looked upon that triumph as an '^ uttt^/warl tr^tt/* 
and itfnsed to fbllaw up an adrantage wbica migSu 

> DsUs,«Stans411sfa,'«Wl4fS,«# KM. : 
ULfiiX 
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have broken the uaval |H)\vcr of the Ottomau Eiupiro 
fur ever. 

S|>iua acted at that juncture as Franco iliil at tko 
close of tlie Crimean eani]>aign in 185C» when sko 
forced oii a peaco, lest a continuation of the war 
shoiihl prove a greater gain to her English ally than 
a loss to lier Russian foe. 

It is by the liglit of these medi.'oval traditions that 
one sliould interpret the aspirations of lUiiy at the 
present time. Her tliouglits on her first consciousness 
of reawakoiiing existence were instinctively tunicil 
to the Levant, to that n*gion where Ferdinand do 
Lessops, undoing the work of Bartholomew Ditu and 
Vasco de Gama, w;is just then reojwning the gate to 
the Far Ea^it. If the Mediterranean was a^aiu to 
become the main route of the worlds tnule, the 
Italians reasoned, what country in EuroiH) should 
biMicfit bv it more than the one that was twice the 
Queen of that sea ; which lies athwart that sea like 
a great pier pointing eastwards, and which, by the 
achioveinonts of those Alpine tunnels to which she so 
powerfully contributed, best serves as the short cut 
from the whole north-west to the whole south-east 1 

And the Indians were fully justified in tlieir esti- 
mate of the advantageous position of their peninsula ; 
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bot Uioy HhiiuKl not Iiarc foigottcn that ** onto 
evccy one tli:it luitli iil&all lie given, bat from him 
that hath not tiliall be taken even that which ho 
hath.** Tli<*y should not orcriook the fai*t that, 
aUhou^^h thev Iiavo now ii«en to the rank of a 
nation, thry have Atill to run a race with other 
natiouii having a three ceiiturieH* iitart of them. Tlio 
Itali^mn have lieen aln^ady om-c in too great a hurry 
to take the fiehl, in 18GG; ami they ili«1 so with the 
othhi oouHideralily on t)ii*ir niilo both l>y land and 
m*a; yet the resultM were CVtozxa and Lissa, It 
maybe allowe^l that their eimikitanti lN*haved with 
great gallantr)* in Iwith thone encttuntem ; the ill- 
Mieeeitfi may bi; laid to the charge of their hinders. 
Hut, as we have hint«Hl, to take her ])la(;e among 
nations Italy mu^t show, not only that she can fight 
Well, but that hIio can fight victoriously. She munt 
supply, not only the soldiers and sailorn, but also the 
generals and admirals. Nothing can be more natural 
than that the Italians should wish to blot out the 
remembrance of those two ominous liattles ; but their 
wislics must altenmte between the ho]>o tliat by vcn- 
taring into future contests their country may redeem 
its military cnnlit, and the fear Icat thoy might 
forthcr compromise it 
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Volga iiiid the Doll, ihrmi^U llic Caspian ^H!S^ the 
Soil of AzoflT, and the Uhick Si»a into the Mc«Uter- 
raiioan, and acn).s.s it to tlio Wcstoni wurM. Along 
the shoiva of Axoflf niul tlio lilsu'k Scni, ou the cixiaU 
of Asia Minor, Syria, and K^ryiit^ the luiliaiis had 
tlieir ifcali or stops of commercial interconrjo. But 
tlicy wore not witisficd with a more /tictt-ihicrre on 
the HOii-bonler. Their nuMionarioH, their envoya or 
b\(/nfeH^ their traders, venturiMl inhind, on the tmck 
of the Tartar caravans. They were the gut\st« of 
^fogul KmiH^nirs; thoy rcvealetl the wonders of 
Cathay, Cainhahi, Cipaiigo ; thry found their way to 
Novgorod the Givat ; attended the fairs of Nijni 
Novgorod, and awakened an emulous npirit in iho 
cities of the lialtic and the North S^a.' 

Tlic first tliouglit of tliose enterprising Italian 

1 Co-^ai-o lUn>.»(*Siom .ritilia/ p. 230; T/iiiwniir, 1818) jjivw 
tlio following; naiiir<« of oiilornHsin;; Italiun mc<1itcviil tnivi»ll«Ts«. 

Uiovaiini ill l*ian (jar|Mn«>, nii Ilaliaii (a:* enrly iv« 12IA), 
Amlroa <li bm^iinullo (12 lU), UiihriKiuiit, a Ihitcliiiinu, and lliK<»- 
Ininoo of Cri'inona (IS***.*)), ntonkfl and misnionarifs, wnit forth 
nn>l jtn.K'litMi to tlic Mf»^iilH ; Anx<*Iin(>, n Dominican, wn.^ tlin 
l*i»|K''rt nnil»a.<w,ult)r to tlic iSliah «»f lVr.*ia (ijril). T1h'h<» wuru 
followiil (1270 — 129.'») by that lN»lo family, nii<l o-|H»«Mally hy 
lliat Marco l*olo, who visjttil, n*i«iiKMl in, niul drj^-ril cmI Monpilia^ 
TarUry, China, India, and all Am umltT thu lirxt dfScmdanU of 
Oon;:is Klian. Xrxt c<'inic, alno an cx|ilMn:rs of A>ia, Olcrioi 
of Ponlcnono, a Francincan (1314 — I3."i0), Marco Conitiro» a 
Vonotiau (1319), IVgoIctU (1335), and l^Iariu Siiuuto (13jri). 
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mercliuiilt»i \vlu*rt*vcr lliey settled, waH to place tliuir 
mereliamlitfc in a state of clefonec. Rouiul their 
shop, oil the laiuling-)i]a('C, tlicy iiivariaMy roared 
A f«)rtresA. Fnun their first ftettU'iuont at Oahita 
the GeiioeHC sailed out into the ISIark Sea ; they 
struck up an ncfjuaintance with the CViniean Tartars, 
and ohtained fr<»m them, in 12Gn, a little strip of 
land along shore near the Hpi»t of ancient Thcodosia, 
uhero tiny built their ware and dweliing-houHos, 
surroun<1ing them with trenches, which at fn*st 
awakenotl nosuspieions among the simple people they 
had to deal with. From such linml»*e Wginnings, wo 
arc ttJd,* •• they jirooeeded with such a<lroit manage- 
ment, that tho })laee which was intended for a factory 
or liazaar s«ion grew into a stronglmld. They called 
it Caflii, and it Urame a city of 80,000 inhahitants, 
rivalling the splendours of Galata and of Genoa 
itM'lf*** And CalFa threw out new colonies along tho 
Crim coast, at ikdachiva, Sudak, Yalta, and farther 
on the Strait of Tenicale or Kcrtch {Crrciio), as well 
as along the coast of the Si*a of AzofT at La Tana^ 
near tho mouth of tho Don (Tanah)^ where their 
establishments Lave now grown into tlic Russian 

> fiftiili, Loilovico, * IXIU Cok>Dui Genorcte di Galsts, Lilri 
fUi; Twnm. 1831, Vol. I. ^ 219. 
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cost 20,000,000 to 21,000,000, and cvou 25,000,000 
lUilian lire, ouc million sterling I 

BosiJcs these tUero arc fourteen secouil-closs and 
fiftoeu third-class vessels, trausiK)rt8, tniining-shi|)8y 
tori>cdo-boats, gun-lnnits, etc, etc., built or buildiuj:^, 
which will give the Italian Royal Navy a fon^c of 
130 vessels, with 35,000 men and ollicers, including 
the men of the Reserve or ** Second Contingent." 

It is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether Italy by 
sea, any more than by land, is now or over will Iw able 
to take her standing among the nations of the ver}" 
first order. Thei*e is fortunately, or unfortunately, 
very little work lliesc formidable leviathans of tlio 
sea njay be put to, besi<les that of conveying ono 
of the princes of the blood to a royal wedding or 
to some other auspieious ceremony, or of escorting a 
Con.sul-(!eneral, or Envt>y Extnioiilinary to insun^ a 
friendly reception to the ivpresentativc of ludy on the 
part of some petty semi-civilized African or South 
American potentate. Very rare, however, arc oven 
such occasions of flaunting the Indian tricolor in 
remote seas, or of awakening half- inhabited and 
inhospitable coasts by the roar of Italian artillery. 
Tlie homo of Italy's fleet is her inland sea : her 
sailors lack frequent opportunities of inuring them- 
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^*lvcii to tlio iiicli*iiient*ic8 of tropical climnteii» or 
to tlic violence of oceanic BtornnA. Like the Siiltan'tf 
i1<*et» that of Italy may rot in harlniur for Acore^ 
of year^, only to 1)0 calle«l out in the end under 
i*in*uniKtancc2f in which oven all the zeal and danh 
of a Ifoliart Vit<\u\ can find no chance of UM»ful 
omiJoynient, or, like that of King fJeorgo of Gn»cce, 
to lie hh^ckadcd in it a own watcm, treateil with 
^'orn and contumely hy the nquailronn of the over- 
ln^aring fi>n»i;»n Power*. 

The ns'd Htri*ngtli and importance of a nation, lie 
it n*iK*ate«l, cannot l>e gauged l>y the mere muster 
of ita land and nea forcen. It muHt rcHt on the 
oconomiral and financial c*ondition8 out of which 
the mcana for the maintenance of the Army and 
Xavy are rai^MNl. A great ri>yal or national fleet 
in only an encumhrance unlooi it in fiupi>orto<l hy 
a ver)' avX'iVii and thriving merranitilo marine. War, 
oven Mu<*ei*f4Mful, i* the numt exi^onAive luxury a State 
ran indulge in, and in it^ scale gold weiglia fully 
UM much an inui. 

Ilic Italians need no lietter proof of thcto tniiMma 
titan tlmt which flows from the hintor}* of their own 
ctiunti^'. Ancient Iloroo mvaginl the world by arros ; 
Meiluoval lulycivilixod it liyarta. The Romans went 
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forth ns KniKlito; the OenooMo niul Vonctiaus m 
mcn^hauts. Yet the factories of thoAO two citien, 
liad tlicrc l)ccn ixsnco between them, might have 
n»ju-cil lK?yoml aeas a more durable cilifit'o tliau ever 
Wiw achieved by the h'<(ioiis of the Ca)!*ara. Ami 
it was ill their c«i)Kynty of tnuliiig commuiiitieH tliat 
Holland and Enghind ndeil the waves and extondeil 
thrir 8way over the reniotoHt n'gions. If the Italiaim 
are desirous to know what phice after a «|uartor of a 
century 8 existence their country now hoUU, or is 
likfly horcaftcr to IioM, among Eun>|>ean nations, 
lh('y must look to the conditions of their husliandry, 
trade, and navigiition at the present moment, and 
nt t\\o cai)al)iUtios of tlieir further deveh>pment fnuu 
year to yoar. 

This is no longer the ago in which a country 
can adiiuve greatness merely by fighting. In our 
civilixcd days a nation may, of course, in any 
emergency Ix) pi*ei>areil to fight. Hut it must at 
nil times, and above oil things, be willing to work. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DIPLOMACY. 

»Atiec una It a1 J— French Honliltij to lUlj— Tlie Triplo Allinneo 
— <5i»nniiiy, AiHtriti, aikI Ilnly— A'»* tUHi\ fm r//iirm/#f— lUt* 
iiuit*k*i« \\A\vy — Fr.iiict) in Tnnin — Hit Ol»j<?ct — Ifor CSain— 
Uvf Mtmht of0 tftH'9i^yiin\%*Tt\ Diplonmrj mul Wnr/Hfo— 
C<»|Miiiziii)( MunU— Knr«i|M! in Africa — ttnlj nt AmaIi— Knj;* 
lan<l iin«l llalj — Italy at Mutnuwali — Olijoct of ilio Ex|iciUliun 

WifATEVKR confli«lcnition4 of souiiil policy mny in- 
cliiio llio luiliaiis to wUli for tlio continuation of 
European peace, tliero is at all cvcntu ono of their 
neighbours with whom it will task all their forbear- 
ance ami discretion to avoid incessant disputes. 

France, the Italians think, hates them with the 
intense, undying hatred, not of him who has received, 
but of hiin who has inflicted an injury. She fought 
for them at Mngcnta and Solferino, but she has never 
concea1t*tl her desire to undo the work that those two 
battles initiated— « work whicli in its ultimate results 
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went too far iK^yoiul her calculnlioua or iiiteiitiuiis ; 
and hIic litis lost no op|K)rtuiaty of biimbling aiid 
working nnscliicf to tUoso whom alio bad so iuiprovi* 
dently l)one(ited. 

Tlioro never was a axsc of any man at Iho head of 
pulilic aiVairs in Knuice who, finding hinuK*lf more 
than commonly hanissed and cmUirrasscil by tlio 
diillcnliies of his home i)«ilicy9 was not teniptctl to 
seek his safety in some denjierate shift of foreign 
adventure. That phnise, ** J/ me /rtitf Mortlrr^** with 
which that gamhler of gamlilers, NaiM)leim 1I1.» ail* 
dressed C*avour at Phmibieres, in August 1853, 
di.serihi.s the state of mind hy which the conduct, 
not only of that Em|>cn)r, but also of all his pre- 
decessors and sueeesHors, has been and must ucihIs 
l>e at all times, determined. It is a neci'ssity f«>r 
that tiirlud and imimtuous river, Fninee, to overflow 
its banks, an<l since the days of Charles VII F., in 
141)4, the softest gi*ound at which the dike was most 
frcMjuently bi\)keu was poor divided and distracted 
Italy. 

Were it not for Germany I It is true : it was 
liismarck's Genuany which enabled Italy to accom- 
plish the work of her unification in the very teeth 
of France's emphatic ** Never I " and it is Genuauy 
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alono which now prevents new attempts of Franco 
to cany on lior ohl wnrk of devastation across the 
land of united but not yet fully anncd I tidy. 
lUiiinarck is well aware that a French invasion of 
North Italy, and the disniption of the Italian king- 
dom, would, if successful, l>c the prelude to a war, 
the ultimate ohji^ct of which would l)e the disintegra- 
tion of the Gcnnan Empire. There were causes at 
work which com|>clled the very nations which had 
Iktu the most inveterate foos to liecome the fastest 
friends. This niHrcsHity which brought aliout the re- 
conciliation of Pnissia with Austria, and of Austria 
with Italy, is still and may long Ih* at work. Tliero 
is little love and no reripn^cnl trunt lictwecn them ; 
but they cannot help olieying that instinct of self- 
j»rcscr\*ation which prompts them to keep togi»thcr 
and form a comi>act bulwark against fn*tful Fn^ncli 
cinffviithm on the one side, and towering Russian 
ambition on the other. It is not on a compact of 
defensive alliance stipulates! at Itcrlin, or upon the 
cordiality of a yearly interview of the three Em- 
perors and their Ministers at Gastcin or Ischl, that 
the peace of Europe depends. Nations in our days 
count for something more than monarclis or states- 
men. Oat of the 83«00U,000 eonstitatiog the joint 
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)H>pulatioii of Goriuuny nud AuHtria-lIungacy, more 
than 41,500,000 — very nearly half — arc l^uiiau 
Catholics, and Diiretti taught us what tho diircreuco 
18 l>ct\vocn CalliJici alF llnUann and CatMici alt 
ItHllcHC ; and he might have wiid, iK^twcon all Tvu- 

toiii(! and all Litin Cath«»lieH. Of th«Me of Germanv 

* 

and Austria-llnn<;;iry wo ran easily judge fnau the 
fa(*t, that at the Vatiran Council of 18r»l» their Arch- 
Ms1io[)4 antl lliHhojKi almost unanimouHly H]Mike and 
Vdtod againnt the dogma t>f PajKU Fnfallilnlity, and 
all of thrm, one by ono, on their ivturn to their 
SITS, accoptfd and iiiforecd that wune dogma, their 
zral for tlie unity of the Church and Pap;d Buprcmaey 
()iitwi*igiiing all thoir e«invietion4 and their hcuho of 
duty to G(»d and their }NMi|>le. It ih with thui mass 
of earnest lK*lii*ver.i that liinnuirek well knew he Inul 
to ri'i'kou when he derlareil that '' ho would not 
go to (.'anossiu" Jiut he hart since gone far oii 
Lis way to that ancient stninghold of priestly 
aiTogani.'c, and no one c;iu Hay at what price ho 
or his HucccsMord may in the Kmg run havo to 
purclutso their ])caco with Ilildcbrandtt represenUi- 
tivo. In any contest between France and Italy 
afreetiug tho present arrangement in £uro]M!, Uin- 
m.'irck could certainly not be inactive. Hut \x\a 
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IHiliiry gtiCft no further than tbat Iii matters coii- 
oerning Italy's interest beyoml seas, his comluet 
wouM be limitcil to a " licncvolcnt neutrality." Like 
the keejier of a ganihling-house, his business would 
lio to wateh the gam?, little earing how desperate 
might be the stakes of the players engaged in it, 
so only the result may l>e a great demand and con- 
sumption of the packs of c;inls himself deals in. 

It is thus that Dismaixk contemplated with a quiet 
grin the ill-blo<Hl arising lietween France and Italy 
in that sorrowful affair of Tunis. Nothing that can 
involve France in remote and expensive, bootless 
and wasteful exjKHlitions comes amiss to the German 
Chancellor ; and it is indccil astounding that the men 
At the head of the Fi-eneh Republic should so blindly 
play into his hands ; that they should not jierciMVO 
how much it is for the interest of all France's neigh* 
Iiourt that she should exhaust her forces in such 
unprofitable undertakings. But Bismarck sees it, 
and there is no new scheme of French annexation 
in Africa or Asia, in Madagascar or Tong-Kin, or 
the Xcw Hebrides, in which he has not humoured, 
set on, and applauded his unwary Western dupe. 

Unfortunately French stolidity could not so blindly 
bo hoodwinked by all that contrirance of Gonnan 
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subtlety without wounding Italian Husceptibiliiies. 
But perhaps Bismarck was not sorr}" that, whilst 
France hivished money and shed blooil to aild to 
the burden of her Algerian possession by the annex- 
ation of the Tunisian territory, Italy should be taught 
how utterly powerless was her position, and how idle 
it would be for her to aspire to an independence 
of action which would simply reduce her to isolation. 
The lesson was bitter though salutar}'. Of courso 
Italv fancied she had vital interests in Tunis, ami 
the occupation of that Regency by France could 
not fail to l>e to her an intolerable grievance. Before 
even she existed as a nation, there was alrcady an 
Italian colony, indeed a cluster of Italian coh>nies, 
near the site of old Carthngo. Four of the former 
petty States of the Italian IVninsula — Piedmont, 
Naples, Rome, and Tusciiny — had their Consuln ac- 
credited to tho Tuni.sian Bey. At the time of the 
fu^st French onset upon Algeria in 1830, it liod 
seemed natuml to p(»Iitieal speculators in tho two 
peninsulas of Southern Europe, that the French, 
apprcheniiivo of a joint effort of all the Moorish 
Powers against them, should wish for tho co-opcr* 
atioD of their brethren of tho Latin race in their 
foolhanly African enterprise. It was suggested as 
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jiIaiiHiblc, that while the French lUMiiileil Algiei'ft, the 
8|»aiiianl8 should exteiiil their settlonicnU in Morocco 
(where they ha^l aln^aily a pic(Ua»hrrc in Ceuta, 
Melilla, cti-.), while the SanlitiianA should endeavour 
to seize u|K>n Tunin, and the Sicilians U[M)n Tripuli. 
Itut France would hear of no such pro[Nw<dH ; she 
withstood all the brunt of the battle, and int^isted 
on securing the whole prey. 

When the Italians rose to the mnk of a nation in 
I8CO9 they found themselves ala^ady quite at homo 
in Tunis. They had there, in 1871, a |N)|nilati<Mi 
of 5899 subjects, which in 1881 had iNHrome 11,100, 
while the EngliHh (eliiedy Maltem*) were alKUit 10,000, 
and the French did not exceed 1000. These numl)crs, 
and the proximity of Tunis to the Indian shores 
(iKUvly eighty miles from Sicily), naturtdly gave Itdy 
the iN'ncfit of the most frerpient intercourse between 
the two Continents. The Italians had for a long 
time an o|X3n field for their activity in Tunis ; for 
Franco had her hands sufKciently full in Algeria, 
and since 1870 slie hail only been anxious to "eirace 
herself*' and let otlicrs live. Still the progress of 
Italian influence over the Bey's Oovcmmcnt and 
orer all the aflfairs of the Regency was wonuwood 
to her, not so much perhaps from any dog-iu-the- 
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maii^ri* feeling (lor she \vii8 not, ft»r tlio uomn*, beut 
on vlcloirrn cl coMqtielt^)^ an o\vin«; to the old nucour 
with which her heart hod been filled by thtit triumph 
of Italian unity which hml paved the way for German 
supremacy. 

That in the mind of Aome, i)orhaiN« of many hnlian 
politicians, the idea hiul Hprung up that Tuuia might 
at no diHtant time I>ecomo an Itidiau jiotMCMrtion, itt 
not at all unlikely; and Fninee at all event4i took 
tliat vi(*\v of thene Bnpi>oHctl Italian dcHigim, and iK'Ut 
on thwarting them at any priee, nhe camo to tho 
determination that, rather than to allow Italy to have 
Tunis, hIic wouhl take it for hermrlf. (^nKpieHt of a 
new tcrrit^iry or anxiety to striMigthen and round 
oir tho oI«l one waa not hy any means Fnincc*« 
n)ain ohjeet, probidily not her ohjeet at all. Her 
intent was mciTly to sjnto Italy, to pick a quarrel 
with that country* a quarrel in whi<*h she, Franco 
herself, might Keeni to be in the right, or in which 
nolKHly had an interest to declare that she was iu 
tlic wrong; a quarrel in which Italy would bo suro 
to be wor^tetl if she ventured to fight, or in which 
she would bo deeply humbled if she shirked tho 
encounter. 

Tho field was perfectly dear, the prey was within 
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icack of Fraucu's grasp; fur the ilusso-Turkish war 
of 187C,and the Berlin Cougrcss or Conference follow- 
ing, had rid tbe horizon of the clouds of the Eastern 
question. England, who might be supposed to have 
interests in Tunis analogous to those of Italy, had 
about that time compaKsctl that secret negotiation 
which gave her Cyprus as her own share of tho 
spoils of Turkey, and had engaged to sufler France 
to do the same in Tunis ; so that when the suhject 
was moote<l in England in tho House of I^nls, the 
bead of tho Opposition, Lord Sidishury, w*as ready 
to agree with Ix)rd Cranville, the Foreign MiniHter, 
that ''the least said about it would lie sooncHt 
mended.'* 

Franco could, therefore, have carried Tunis with 
a high hand, sure that no one would be able or 
willing to call her to account except that poor help- 
less Italy, whose objection would have l)een most 
welcome, and whoso protest was eagerly cxi^octeil. 
Out even under such propitious circumstances Franco 
cboso to go to w*ork by round-about ways, by false 
declarations which no ono l>elieved, by underhand 
mancDUvrcs which imposed on no man's good faith, 
by a sodden resolution which took no one by surprise 
— by tho same ultra-MachiavcUian tactics which sbo 
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subsequently adopted in her dealings with Madagascar, 
in China, in Western Africa and elsewhere, and in 
which she set an example which other nations, hither^ 
to somewhat more scrupulous, did not disdain to 
emulate. 

For it Acems to have become a rule of modem 
dii)Ioiiiacy, refniing on the old-world maxims of tko 
K(;hool of Talleyrand and Mcltemich, that a ^' crooked 
path is ahcayn preferable, oven where the direct riuid 
is wide open and sjifc ; " that '' a lie, or even a pack 
of lies, is attcatffi useful, even when truth can do no 
harm ; " that " one should cheat — altcajfn cheat — not 
necessarily for what one gJiins, but for the more 
pleasure of cheating." The system consists in mas.s« 
ing larpje forces ou your neighbour's Inmler, under 
a loud declaration of pacific intentions and most 
emphatic disclaimers of any thought of conquest or 
annexation on your part. There is some munler or 
outrage (of your own provoking) to bo avenged, 
some Khroumir or other savage tribe to bo chastised, 
some vital interest of your own to be safe-guarded, 
bomc great general object of civilization to be pursued, 
some inexorable law of manifest destiny to be obeyed 
— some iron necessity that urges you on, leaving you 
no mastery over your actions. Upon the strength of 
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some 8Ucli pri'text you bombard o]k'u cities, you 
ovcmiu ilcfeucelcss provinces, you occupy a capital, 
you drive out a Goverument, proclaiming that you 
arc acting in its name and for its interest. As its 
ally, its champion, its protector, you hunt down, you 
massacre, you rob, you starve the population of a 
country with which you have never been at war, 
shooting or hanging any of its subjects that dare 
stand up in its defence, and comi^elling a peace on 
terms which, in the perfectly helpless conditions both 
of the country itself and of its natural sup|x)rtor8, 
you could have imposed by a mere frank intimation 
of your inflexible will and irresistible force, and 
even without striking a blow, without a drop of 
UooiIsIrhL 

This system of " civilized and civilizing " warfare, 
more ruthless tlian any brigandage, h(*lped France to 
the annexation of Tunis. That Ilegency was coveted 
not for its material worth, but for the " glory," such 
as it was, accruing to the victor fi*om tho achievement 
of her conquest. It was taken as a (meagre) com- 
peoaatiou for tho loss of Alsace-Lorraine, as a (sorry) 
consolation for the untoward '' mishap ^ of Sedan. 

On this ui^shot of tho affair of Tunis, Italian 
diplomacy received a first bitter lesson from French 
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sttitosmanslup. Success was easy enough to Franco, 
for the alternative for the Italians was between sub- 
mitting and fighting; and, hsisty as they may he in 
8}M}ceh, they are sufficiently cautious in action, when 
tlic odds are too evidently against them. Italy hacl 
to " grin and bear," not only the loss of her }>o.Hition 
in the Regency, but even the harsh treatment to 
which both her subjects and agents were exposetl 
under the newly-installed French " Protectorate." 
The n\sult of that easy conquest, it is true, was 
fatal to France, as it inspired her with a mad long- 
ing for equally bootless and improvident, more dis- 
tant, more exj^nsive and disastrous cnteq>rise8 ; 
doing away with that financial and economical well- 
being for wliich she was indebted to ten years of 
retirement and self-efTacement — a well-being on which 
she relied for her recovery of the strength necessar}' 
for any attempt at " revenge for Sedan." 

But Italy learnt as little from her disappointment 
about Tunis as France did from the success of her 
policy. For the central }K)sition of the French Re- 
public, and the traditions of her long-maintained 
supremacy in all branches of modern refinement, 
seldom fail to incline her neighbours, especially those 
of Latin blood, to an almost slavish imitation of all 
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licr fadiions niul innovations, to a blind adoption of 
all tier opinions and notions. Tho mania for remote 
pOMMTMions, for tnins*occanic settlements and depen- 
dencies, spread like a peHtil«*nee from France to all 
European Ht^ites. " Nations,** was the cry, "can 
only enrich themselves by trade. Tnule can only 
thrive by colunios, and colonies de|>end for ftifoty on 
the mother country's armament, es^iecially on its 
maritime establinhment'' Hence every State, largo 
or small, hvffxn to look abroad, speculating on what 
it might Mifrly take for itself. If, in her under* 
takings beyond S(*as, Fnince stepped forward as the 
rival of Knghunl, men reasoned. Why should not 
other countries follow suit as emulous of France i 
lliis was CHiN^'ially the ease with such States as 
Gennany, Italy, and little iVlgium, new communities, 
like 8cliill<*r*8 Poet, coming into existence when ** tho 
world was given away,"^ long aftt*r all that was 
deemed habitable and profitable land had been dis- 
(KMetl ot Such a mgc as sprang up at tho end of 
the fifteenth century for tho discovery and c«>loniza- 
tion of Amerira, is in theso our days stirring up all 
Europe for the appropriation of Afrittu Tlio dark 

I ** Wm tliiiu t " iinichi ZeiM ; •* din Wdi tti wcgRfvclieti." 

ttchiUf r, JU/e IlkiiuMf; dtr Knh. 
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* old continent is being simrcd, carvetl, and parcelled 
out amongst strangera, as if it were a desert or 
barren island. Every nation, one might oay, lias 
claims to a slice of Africa, except tlie Africans tliem« 
selves. And it would at least I>e natural to licipn, 
that by opening in chose tropic^d lands a new field 
for the cmiiloynient of Europe's superfluous energies, 
the movement might bode some good to the world's 
peace ; were it not, on the contrar}\ that tho appor* 
tionment of the new territories among so many com- 
^)ctitorH is extremely likely to stir up new dissensions 
on even a larger scale. 

It is evident, for instance, that Bismarck, who 
wiukcd at France's proga'ss in those regions, could 
never mean that his own Germany should remain 
empty-Iianded. Gennany is now the lion iu EuroiH\ 
and must have the lion's share of whatever comes to 
hand. Dismarck is the wisest statesman, not only 
because he is the strongest, but because ho is tho 
one that l)e8t knows his own mind ; and what ho 
wants he must have, had he even to use tho very 
Pope as an instrument for tho attainment of his 
ends. Bismarck's mind is made up that Germany 
shall have her colonies, and he goes to work iu tho 
only way in which such settlements can bo made to 
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flouriMli, liy allowing private ciitoriiriMo to tako tho 
ioitiative, and following it up with tlio unfailing 
but uuobtruHivo supjiort an<l oncoumgi'mcnt of tho 
Government whmever cireuniHtanec8 aljHohitely call 
for itH interference. It in the MyHteni which gave 
the liotft ileveh>]Mnent to the Englinh and Dutch West 
India colonicH, the syntcm also, as wo have seen, of 
whi<*h tho Genoese and Venetian nn^diosval factories 
in the I^evant laid tho earliest basis, and by which 
Italy, of all countries, ought most constantly to bo 
nilctL Tho first im]»nlse of the ludians, on seeing 
themHclves fon*stalled by France in their designs 
u|Nin Tunis, was to recoup themselves for the down- 
iiill of their hopes in that quarter by the annexation 
of Tri|Hili. But, to say nothing of the comi>arativc 
worthlessness of that Regency, any step in that diroc* 
tioo might have brought on a quarrel with Turkey, 
involving also, in all proliability, tho risk of a ru[»ture 
with France — a rupture which, Italy well knows, can- 
not ultimately be averteil, but which it is her good 
policy indefinitely to adjourn. For in her colonizing 
•clicmcs Italy is well aware that it would be idle to 
put her trust in Bismarck's Germany ; in the first 
pbcc, because Germany herself is on the look out for 
colonics, and her Chancellor cannot see what need 
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Italy may havo of Traiianiariiio any more than of 
Tranaali)ino pofwesMiciiifl ; in the nccoml place, booaii^ 
ItiHinarck, hxwo tlic nfTaini of 1 SCO, ami his {vimphlct 
duel with Liinarniora, lookn iqion Italy m a nhifty 
niul tricksy ally, by no moanfl to I>o tru^tetl ; ami in 
his German auti|vithy to all that is irSlnck ho is never 
soriy for an opportunity of taking a Latin country 
down a i>og, and administering a more or less frienilly 
snub, lie would bo ready enough to bsick Italy in 
any matter in which his own ccuntr}'*s interests 
might be in the least concerned ; but in any attempt 
at ni:fi::randiscment he would bo sure to leave her to 
cut open her oyster with her own knife, whatever 
cc>nse<iuenees the operation might have for her fuigcrs. 
Neither Germany nor France wish Italy to be greater 
than tliey liave both lieli>ed to make her. 

CouM Italy, her diplomatists might ask, in her ambi- 
tion find warmer symiKithy and hoi>c for more active 
co-operation in a gooil understiiuding with England ? 
And could Egypt and the Red Sea oiH^r better chances 
for her cnteri»rising spirit than either Tripoli or any 
other i>ort on the ^Icditcrrancan coast? 

The cpujstion is soon answered. Italy had already 
a footing on the Red Sea coast. As early as in 1869, 
before Kouic had become her capital, and while Franco 
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8Coine«l 8till all |x)\vcrful, tho Gciioohc Steam-Navirra- 
tioo ComiKiiiy Ilubattino had aoquircd by private 
contract tlic Iljiy of Assal), or &il>a Bay. The open- 
ing of tho Suox Oinal, in November of that year, 
was exi^ectod to give a new impulse to the Italian 
tniile in Hkmq Eastern Aea.% and the Genoese Com- 
ivmy, anxious to secure a coaling station in those 
passages fur their stcamors, found it easy to come to 
terms with one of the native tribes on the coasti 
tho Danaquil, and bought Assab. 

Tliis first Italian settlement consisted of a mere 
strip of territor}* on the African coast, about thirty 
kilomotn*s in length, and five in width, with an area 
of two hundrcil square kilometres ; the whole lying 
round a kiy stretching aliout twenty-four kilometres 
from nortli-wcst to south-east, and enclosed between 
two headlands, one facing the island Sennabiar, the 
other not far from the other island, Durmakich. The 
shore there is from four to five metres above the 
water-mark, with an anchorage of eighteen metres at 
the lowest dopth. The locality lies Ix^tween 12*, 30', 
and 13* north latitude, and towards the southern end 
of the Retl $(*a, only fifty-five kilometres from the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

It is a droar}% God-forsaken spot, with only two 
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Rprings of brackish water, barely driukiible. Along- 
Blioro rise here aiitl there clusters of the dtioiu-iviliny 
with here niul there the crests of a few tlato tnxii. 
Further inlanil stretch thiu gro\*es of the prickly 
ncaria. Outnide the bay, ou the casteni sitle, arc 
a few coral islets ami bare saml-baiiks. Tlie wluilo 
territory, including two of the adjoining ishunU 
belonging to it, has a (lopulatiuu of about ouo 
thousand inhabitants. 

On the 9th of January, 1881, this projierty camo 
into the h.inds of the Italian Oovemnieut, to which 
it was made over by the UulKittino Com[NUiy. 

The object of the Government in this purcluiMO 
sormcd sudiciently obvious. J>y this time tho 
political and Hnancial conditions of Eg>*pt, which 
had long been unscttli-d, had licconie altogether 
desperate, and in 84*ptomIxT of this same year, 
1881, a military in.snrrection br«»ke out which placinl 
tho Khedive's Government at the discivtion of a uan;; 
of Arab fanatics, and called for the pi*onipt inter- 
vention of the European Powers. The Powers most 
immediately interested in the maintenance of onlcr 
in the Nile valley (since its rulers had shaken oflf 
their connection with the Porte, of which £fg>"i)t wuh 
now merely a nominal de|>eudency) were France ami 
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£ii;;Iaiul, who liul sot Tewfik on tlio vice*i*cgiil 
tliruiic, aiiil e?$taliliHlic*il a ilunl control over tho 
public cx|ieu<1iture in tlic intcrcAt of nil tho EurojioaQ 
cretlitoni of that more than half-biinkrupt State. In 
thin cniorgrncy Englnml, having vainly aoliciteil the 
co-opcratiun of Knincc, went to work single-hamlccl, • 
liutnUanleil Alexandria, July 11 th. 1882, fought tho 
Uattic of Tel-el-Kebir, Septcmlier 1 1th, and occupied 
Cairo towanU the middle of that month. 

Tlierc bml lieon at firnt unwise hcMiUition, and then 
nmh precipitation in the conduct of England ; but 
till w<it amply jutftifted by it« rapid and splendid 
results. It had long lioen a maxim understood in 
England, and universally ailmittcd al»road, that on 
lier ascendancy over Egypt dc])endeil England's 
Mivcrviguty of her Eust-Indian iH>ssession8, and that 
the loss of those jiossessions would involve the dis- 
flolutioD of the Empire and the ruin of Great Britoia 
liCTBclf. Tlie victory of TebebKebir had laid all 
]4Uties in Eg}*pt at England's feet, and rid her of 
all rivalry on the jNirt of France and the other 
European Powers. 

In spite of this signal success, the Radical English 
Oovemmentp with the crotchety but obstbate old 
man, Gbulstone, at their bead, seemed, however, over- 
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wlu'liucil liy the magnitiulo of their own aehicvoineiit. 
Thoy iliil not feel erjual to the exertions mul ex|x>n)«eft 
necTHsary for the conquest of Upper Egypt, and ihc 
Huhjugation of the hostile tribes of the Southin; nor 
were tbey sure that if they engjignl in too vnst and 
remote an enterprise, the envy and ill-will of their 
European neighliours niiglit not rouse them fn>m tlio 
observant but not indill'rrent attitude with which 
they had hitlierto been satisfied. 

In tlieir iHTplexity the Gladstone Govcnimont, 
after a vaiu ap[)li(;ation for the jdint action of Franco 
and Turkey, turned to Italy, tendering to her an 
o[>portunity for the gratification of that ambition for 
wliich the wliolc world gave her too much cretlit. 
They reminded the Italian Government how the little 
king<Iom of Piedmont, by her }>:irticipatioQ in the 
Crimean War, had i»Iaced hei'self at the head of 
Italy, suggesting that by lending a hand to England 
at the present juncture, the kingdom of Italy woidd 
henceforth associate its destinies to those of the 
British Empire. 

The temptation was great, but it was made l»eforo 
the victory of Tel-cl-Kebir had shown that England 
rould place herself al>ove all need of extraneous aid. 
It was a moment which should have colled for the 
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resolution of men of some daring; and Italy, just 
as England, had at this crisis mere old women at 
ber bead. Tlie Prime Minister, Depretis, and bis 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mancini, besitated, and 
in diplomacy be wbo besitates is lost. Tliey were 
not sure that war in Eg>'pt might not load to 
European complications; they did not know what 
their allies of Germany and Austria might be dis- 
posed to say or do. They wished for time to look 
about themselves, to consult supposed friends, to 
sound possible cnrmies. Hut being pressed for an 
immediate answer, they simply dediHcd England's 
offer. 

England maile her bow to licr unwilling auxilinry, 
and broke off the nogiitiation with a jiolite sneer, 
imrotlytng poc»r Charles AllnTt's proud but futile 
boast of 1848, and saying, ** iMyhlllerrn fnrh da «e." 

Dut England at that juncture wns not up to her 
old standanl* Her Radiral Government felt that their 
land forces, valiant as they were, would not \k suf- 
ficieut to sulxluo the wild and fanatic Arab tribes ; 
and tbey were weak enough not only to harbour, but 
also to give vent to their misgivings by a gratuitous 
dedaratioa that they contemplated no prolonged 
oeeapatioo of Egypt ; that all they aimed at in that 
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country was the TCH^dt4ibliskmcut of order, and that, 
upon the attainment of that only object, they would 
immediately withdraw their troojis, leavo Egypt to 
the Egyptians, in the enjoyment of self-govenimcnt, 
suhjt'ct only to some control over their finances, ami 
SOUU3 ivgulati«)nH rcKjivrting tlio navigation of the 
Suez Canal, to be sottlctl by a good understanduig 
of the Khcdival Govenimont with the European 
Powers. 

The campaigns of the English forces following 
\il>(>n the virtory of IVl-ol-Kebir were undortsikeu 
wiili inatliMpiate English and unavailing Egyptian 
troo2)S, acroH8 an inhuHpitable country and under a 
formidable dimate, and intru^teil to gi^nendn n[w 
parently ill-suited to demTt warfare. Tlioy led to 
rri»c'at(*d disasters, iidtling prrplrxities to the English 
tiovcrnnhMit, and foi^cing from them frenh diHclainiern 
of any drsignn on their part of a iK^rmanent occupa* 
tion of the Nile Valloy ; and new statements of their 
readiness to enter into agreements with the Powers 
for any solution of the Egyptian question which 
might 1)est prove the disinterestedness of England's 
proceedings. 

All that remained for England to do in Eg}*pt, 
previous to her w*ashing her hands of the whole 
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matter, it was umlcrstood, was simply to rescue 
aome E2}*ptian giirrisons in the Soudan — Khartoom, 
Berber, Konsala, and others — which the Soudan 
tribes were storming or stirving into surrender. 
After several of these had fallen, and after Gonloni 
who haul ventured iihmc into Khartoom on a jmcific 
miAsion, had i>cri.Hhed, the Knglirth Government low- 
ered their tone, and liniitetl their further operations 
to "revenging Gortlon," ''smashing the Mahdi,'* 
''smasliing Orfman Dignia,"* but in the end falling 
back from place to place without accomplishing any 
of Umjso ii*lf-imiN>Med ta^ks, and even eontemphiting 
a final retreat from Suakim. 

It was while the EngliMh were in these straits that 
the Italians showed some diHjHMition to come to thoir 
aid. Whether they acted on EnglaiuVs new solicita- 
tion, or ai>ou their own s|)ontaneous impulse, is not 
dear. The many questions put to the Ministers both 
in tbo English and the Italian Parliaments faile<l to 
elicit any categoric replies. Dut what is known is 
that the Italians landed some troops in Assab Bay, 
at Beilal, and other points on tliat coast, and more 
lately leiied on the old Ab}*ssinian sea-|)ort of lilas- 
•owah, and there concentrated their forces, which soon 
esooodod 10|0(H) eombataott. It wot rcry naturally 
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surinisoil that the object of their movoiuoiit was to 
act in concert with the £ngli.sh, ro long as Gonlou 
ami Khartoom hehl out, or so long as Enghinti soeinotl 
beat on avenging their fall ; the plan being, that 
while the English came up fnmi Suiikim uiion Hi'rlior, 
tlieir auxiliaries sliouM nian'li fnnn M.-iHsowah to 
K:i8sila, when the allies might join their forces at 
Derber. But as the English g:ive up all their sirheme:! 
of rescuing, avenging, or smashing anylnxlvy antl were 
even on the eve tif withdrawing from Suakim, it wa^ 
supposed that the duty of holding that place wtiuhl 
devolve uiwin the Italians, who slnmld bring up their 
forces from Massowah, with all the requiretl ivinforco* 
ments fi*om home. And as the English, pressetl by 
their diliiculties with Russia in Afghanistan, were 
nipidly embarking their forces, the chances were that 
Italy might be left alone in the Pield, in a muntry 
where, indciK»ndently of the terrible heat and un- 
hcalthincss of the climate, they would find them- 
selves ex|>Ofccd to the hastilities both of the Soudanese 
and Abys^sinians, as well as to the remonstrances, 
l»rotefits, and even threats of Turkey and France, all 
bent on driving them from their position at Massowah. 
The ludinn statesmen at the head of aflfairs did not 
consider that the England which pro^iosed to ^ma^k 
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tlio Miihdi Wiui no longer the piwer wliich crunliecl 
KAjwIeon Aeventy yean licforc. Tlicy could not foro« 
sec that Engliind in thin iuHtance would not smnsh 
even a fly. They ••ould not i>creeivc thnt thin country, 
though fttill without a rivul in what hixn ho long been 
her own element, can no longer rank on the Continent 
08 a military power of the very firot order ; that the 
mere roar of the UritiHh T/ion cannot now make up 
for tho big battalioUM with which, it i« Hiiid, " Provi- 
dence always taken jmrt *' ; that Kngland \h no longer a 
match for such emptre8 as llusMiu and Germany, any 
more than Venice, after tho Camlmiy TiCaguo, was 
ccpial to a hand-to-hand conflict with the kingdoms of 
France and H^Kiin ; for in both cases the maritime 
State found itself confronte<1 by Powers wliich had 
suddenly asMumetl twice and three times their former 
dimensions. It is not on any man, and not on any 
party. Whig or Tory, but on Fate, that the Uame of 
all this should lie laid— on that Fate which pres(Til)es 
the decline and fall, m well as it promot(*s the rise 
and progress, of all human things. All Palmerston's 
bluster about "Civis Romanus,'' all IkMiCfmsfiehVs 
vapouring about '' Peace with honour,'' cannot do 
away with stubborn facts. With all the heroism of 
ber troops, with all the devotion of her colonies, and 
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her mlminiblo roanagciueiit of li^r deiH'odcncios, Eug- 
laud's real strength can only lie in such troo|Hi as 
she cau raise iu the Dritish Islands on the priuciplo 
of volunteer enlistment. In great emergencies her 
Transnuirine posseHHJons would be apt to become only 
an element of weuknoss. 

England * is awaro of it, and since the fall of 
Napoleon (let me n^peat, like Venice after Ciuubray) 
she has never ventured single-handed into a full 
trial of strength with any of the huge armies of 
the Continent. It was not often, indeed, that slio 
gave in to such puny antagoniHts as the Doers of 
South Africa or the Arabts of Up})er Egypt But 
the world is now so constituted that one knows with 
what enemy a war Ix^gins, but no one can foresee 
with what other enemies it may have to end. Whnt 
if behind the Doers were IIoHand and Germany ; 
behind the Arabs, Turkey and Franco; behind tho 
Afghans, Russia ? 

And yet it wjis with a ctrnr Ayrr, with little or 
no consideration of jiosMiblo consequences, that tho 
Italian statesmen undertook their expedition to 
Massowah. It was precisely when tho innnincnco 
of war in Central Asia comi>clled the withdmwal 
of English troops {torn Eastern Africa, that tlioy 
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apjiarciitly choHC to mnko common cause with Great 
Britain. Tlie^to were the very same ministers who 
ka«l rvfuse^l Enghind's ofTor at the time of the Imttle 
of Tt*l*el-Kebiry when EnghinfVs star was in tlio 
asceiuhint, when the suthlcnness of her action ami 
the rapitlity of hi*r success had paralyzed the Arnli 
trilies ami bewilth.^red the Eurojican Powers; ami 
vet now those same men waited till time and the 
helpless hesitations and silly derlanitions and dis- 
claimers of the (ihulHtone Ministry had aroused the 
fanatic cnci^ies cif the Soudan trilics, awakened the 
dng.in-tli4*-mangi*r jralimsios of Franco, and made 
England*tf dii^tress UussiaM opi^ortunity, to commit 
thcm)M*l\VH to a course from which no safe and 
honuundilo n»treat seemcil to Ikj oin^n. Cvlail hcntt^ 
celnil yrttcmtx^ wnytiijlqttr^ mnh ce M'elail jmb la Diplo^ 
malie. And after all what could or what did Itidy 
do at Massowah ? Why, it ccmld only help England 
to do nothing — not a very nnluous task. It was 
policy or diplonmcy that would have raised a laugh 
at Italy's expense, had not Euro|)c's attention at the 
timo been engros^^d by England's blunders; hod 
not Gladstone's policy been the object of men's 
iicvcr*cndiug wonderment 
Tbo lapse of nearly two years has brought no 
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mprovcment iu the condition of aflfaira. Tko Eiiglbh 
lAvc fallen back, not exactly inch by inch, from 
[Jp][)er Egypt, and aro satisfied with a somcwhafc 
precarious position, involving the necessity of in- 
cessant desultory fighting. The Italians are still at 
Vlassowal), whore they have as yet no other enemy 
.0 contend with than a murderous climate, and where 
dl their operations have been limiteil to miprofitablo 
liplomatizing with Turkey and AbysMinia. Hut iu 
)oth countries the inconsistent and pusilhinimons 
»>nduct of the Government arousi^l the im^prt^ssililo 
ndignation of the people. In England, Egypt waM 
he main if not the only cause of the ignoininiouM 
all of the Oludstouc tiovennnent in 1885, from 
vhicl), it is true, it soon recovered, but, as was fore- 
eeu, only to suflfcr a still more disgraceful and final 
overthrow in 18SG. In Italy, Massowah only deter- 
nined the resignation of the Minister of Foreign 
VfTairs, Maucini, of whom the head of the Cabinctt 
Depretis, with a flagrant disregartl of the rules of 
K)litieal solidarity, made his scape-goat, never hesi- 
ating to sacrifice his colleague, without, however, 
lisavowing or modifying his i>olicy. Fortunately, 
ilaneini'a successor was General Count llobilant, a 
nan of high rank and still higher character, for many 
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yean Itiily'8 AinlKUssador at Vicuna, tho only ono 
perhaps who, it is generally hoi>e(l, may be able to 
1'riiig his countr}' out of the vajtaMc into which tho 
h.ipluuanl pciliry of bis preileecHssor brought* it; and 
who may, [KsrhapH, also and at the siime time establish 
in Italy the maxim that statesmen shouUl not grow 
up like murthrooms at every ficM comer; that the 
rulers of a country, and especially the manager of 
its Foreign De|Kiitment| should be chosen not merely 
in consideration of a man's jKirty i>olitics, or even of 
Ills abilities as a forensic or parliamentary orator, 
but also with n^ganl to his chnracter, to his high 
feelings and principles as a gentleman, to his ex- 
pi*rieneo as a man of buKiness, and his knowledge 
of men and things, Itaseil on many years' practice at 
home and abroad. 

It IN, in the meanwhile, not a little remarkable that 
in tlie Crown s|»cech by which King IlumWrt 0|)ened 
tho sixteenth I#i*gislature of tho Italian Parliament, 
June 10th, 188C, and in which he congratulated 
his cimntry on the innuoncc exercised by Italian 
diplomacy in the settlement of tho Etuitem (Bulgarian) 
question, and on the maintenance of European peace, 
no mention should occur of Massowah and of the 
port Msamcd by Italy in the affairs of Egypt 
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Evulcutly that karc-bniiued cx|iCilitJou to tbo cast 
coast of Africa, aud tko couscqucucca hitherto at- 
tcudant u^)ou it, aud the itotuibilitiea of briugtng 
it to a aatiiifaotory, or even phiusiblo tenuiiiation, 
arc among the Bubjccts upon wliich ucither the 
Ministci's nor the niem1x)r8 of the Italian Houses of 
rarlianiont are iuclined to bestow many woids. la 
this resiioct the Italians seem bent ou parodying a 
celebrated motto of their late King, the bluff Victor 
Emmanuel : **J Mauana ei 9iamo € ei rtftcrma.^ 
Much good may it do themt 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WEALTH. 

TIm WmIOi of XAliona— Tlio Wcnlili of Ilnlj— Ifor Torritory^ 
A^caltiiml WcilUi — Mhicril WVaHIi — Iitdimtrj — Art v. 
Intluniiy— A^rricttliiiml IiuliiHtry — Oil, Wino, 8ilk, Cattle, etc 
^-IIaIj aii«l Frnttec — Itiljr Ati«l IWlKinm— North And South 
Italj — 8jin|»tontii of Pntf^rvfi — DrawlNicks and llindraneet-^ 
Over-lajuitiou — UnhcaUhiiio99 — Iiitceuritjr. 

Ix onlcr to bo a great nation, we Lave Bccn tbat 
it behoves Italy to be strong. To be strong as a 
Cautiucntal Power she must have a hirgo army. As a 
country more than half upon the sea she requires an 
efficient naval force. To breed and feed and train 
able crows for a lloyal or National fleet, she ought to 
rely on an active and enteq>rising mercantile marine ; 
and a commercial fleet can only subsist on a brisk, 
extensive tnule. 

Bat the activity of a countr}'*s trade depends upon 
what the community has to buy and sell ; on the skill 
with which it m^mages to buy. in the lowest and to 
sell in the highest market ; either on its capacity to 
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bring into the market the largest amount of its owu 
supcraUunilaiit proiluce, or on the iloxterity with 
which it c;in promote the Ix'irter or exeh«ingo either of 
its own or of other })eople'tt eomnioclitirs, aettng na a 
fetchcr anil earner, an ngeut or broker. 

In one woni, to lie groat, Itiily, or any other nation, 
ought to 1)0 either territorially or intlu^trially nncl 
commercially rich. With rcniwct to territory lUily 
c^iunot be considered poor. The Italian kingdom ha^t 
an area of about 286,583 8«|uaro kilometres ; little 
ntore than half that of Fr.mce, since the instalment of 
the Rc}>ublic of Thiers Inul to put up with the losses 
of 1870. lint the It^dian }>opulation is now bordering 
on 30,000,000, i e. it musters about four-fifths of that 
of France. Add to this that the French i>opulatiou 
has been for a long time almost stationary, while that 
of Italy has proceeded at the rate of one million and a 
half in ten years ; so that, all circumstances continuing 
the same, within an easily calculable ^KTioil the smaller 
nation may at the same rate be exjiectcd to ccjual, 
and ultimately to exceed, that of the larger.* 

^ III uu Iviiiny hy Prufc^aor K. £. Kuiiinicr, in iho joimml 
* SUituli<[Uo SuiiMo,* ISv'^O, p:\;;u 102, it u calculnto<l iliiit Kmiiro 
fthouM hiivu ill tho yuiir *JOO0 ii |iopulutiou uf «ixiy iiiiilioins Mid 
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With resjicft to ileiiHity cif population ixlativcly 
to the extent of territory, It^ily coniCH fourth nniong 
the uations of Kuro|R% that ifl, after Uelgiuni, Great 
Jintain, ami Ilolhind. In most of her northern 
pruvin<:cii Italy i.s an thiekly jiopulated as the most 
flourishing distriets in England. In tlio province of 
Mihui there arc 373 inhahttaiits to the square kilo* 
metre ; while, again, in some of the most backward 
|Kirts of the Italian islands, as, for example, in that 
of Scisssiri, iu Sardinia, the rate is barely 24 for each 
sijuare kilometre. In France the avenigc is 71 in- 
habitants in the square kilometre. In other respects 
the two countries bonlering on the Western Al|>s 
have not a little in their nature that is common to 
them. The soil is equally fertile in both. In wine, 
oil, and silk, Pn>videnco has done as much for the 
one as for the other. To be a successful rival to 
France iu almost every res|)ect, Italy need only make 
as much of her natural gifts and resources as France 
baa done and is doing. 

That there has been considerable material progress 
in Italy during these first six-and-thirty years of 
iiide|iendent existence no man would deny. She has 
balanced her yearly accounts. She has abolished her 
obnoxious Jlaci/ia/o, or grist-tax. She has rid herself 
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of her ruinous Cono F^rzom^ or forccil pai>or currency, 
and lias sent up lior national Urtile so 8toa<1iIy that it 
])n8 for some time been standing at jw, and ercn 
above i>ar. 

But nil this learos Iier still a long, very long way 
behind France in almost every brnneli of material 
well-lnnng. Italy's revenue* for instance, is not more 
than half that of her neighbdur ; the imports anil 
exports barely one-fourth ; the railways, highways, and 
tclcgmphs not quite one-third of those of France — of 
that Westcni rival to which in point of natural resonrccs 
Italy Ixjars the closest resemblance, to which she is apt 
to look up with the mo3t intense admiration and de- 
ference, yet from which she receives the most fnvjuent 
l>roor8 of jealousy and ill-will, and in which she may 
soonest expect to 1)0 brought into hostile collision. 

Even in that branch of exjiendituro about which 
all European States arc equally reckless — ^that relat- 
ing to military and naval establishments — Italy, 
madly as she has been straining every nerve in the 
construction of huge ironclads and ponderous cannon, 
is still far from able to compete with her neighbour's 
extravagance. Iler war and marine budgets arc less 
than half the sums that France devotes to the same 
branches of the service. 
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Tiic ItJiliniis make the most of tlic8c factR, not 
iiniintiirally pirmling that, however enormous their 
military nn«l naval clop.irtmonts may be, their ex- 
pcntliture Btill falls ronsiilcralily short of the war and 
marine lin<1gots of France, England, and other States, 
oven licarin;; in mind the difTerent ratio of their 
r*^|K>ctivc area and i>opnlation. Hut they seem to 
fors^ct that the land and soa forces of a nation should 
1k» proportionate, not to the numlier of its )>eoplo, hut 
to the extent of its fnian«*ial resources. 11iey should 
not Iftad a mere stripling with such a panoply as 
might U'fit a gruwn«np warrior. They should learn 
that as the strength of a State lies in itA wealth, 
S4I its wealth deitcnds on its work. 

Tlwro i^ no douht, work done in Italv. That 
country is aliove all things agricultural. Eighty-five 
]icr ci*nt of her surface is under cultivation, and at 
least fifty-two |icr cent of the population are em- 
p?oyc<l in field lal»our. Though Italy has not year 
liy year hrcad enough for Iut )>eople, she ranks very 
nearly on a jiar with the Unitc<l Kingilom of England 
and Ireland, and with the Emi»in! of Austria-IIungnryi 
as A protluccr of wheat She comes immediately after 
Franco m a wine-growing country, leaving Spain and 
rortugal as well as Austria-IIungar}' in the rear ; and 
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ill the export of oil and Bilk sho Uikcs absolutely the 
first rank. Bat in almast every branch of agricul- 
tural wealth (maize, rice, hemp, oil. and silk excepted)^ 
in the production of grain, potiitoes, tobacco, wine, 
and brandy, as well as in the breeding and rearing of 
flocks and lienls (a.sses, mules, and goats excepted), 
Italy in vastly outdone by Franco, both as to quantity 
and quality, even all iiossiblc allowance l)eing maile 
for the di (Terence in the respective extent and ^lopula* 
tion of the two countries. 

Nor arc the statistical returns of the mineral 
produce by any means more favourable to Itidy. 
For although gold and silver, iron, copi>cr, and 
otlier ores are found here and there in more or less 
considerable quantitias in the Subalpino Peninsula, 
that country labours under the almost total aliscnce 
of coal, an absence which is equally felt as a hiud* 
ran(!e to the development of all those branches of 
trade to which steam is ai>plied, and which makes ludy 
(who is almost destitute of any other combustible, 
having used up nearly all her fire-wood) tributary to 
and de|)endent on other countries for the working 
of her railways, steamers, and factory engines, and 
for the blcs.sings of heat and light in her domestic 
arrangements. The lignites and anthracites which 
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liavo liitlierto liocii diiscovcrcil in Homo parts of the 
coantiy, and which repeatedly awakened the hoj^es 
of eager SjieeulatorA, have too often led to dimi[>* 
pointroent and loss. And wo have the authority 
of Quintino Sella (who was m clever a geologiHt 
and mineralogittt as an aUle statesman and financier) 
to the effect tliat subterranean fires have laid waste 
fill comhustihle strata underneath the Italian soil, 
thus decisively diMjiclliiig any illusion on the score 
<»f any jiosMililo turning up of real coals in Italy. 
Iiuod Newctistle or Canliif Cfml, in inland towns like 
those of Lomlmnly and £milia, not unfro(|uently 
costs two and three guineas a ton ; and what the 
price would lie, were the iniport<itifin to suflt*r any 
biudnmco l»y war, is not ^liilicult to imagine ; for the 
forces of the country would be insUntly crippletl by 
land and ara. 

Although Italy almost enjoys in Eiiroi»e the 
monopoly of sulidiar and fine marbles, it is very 
qucstioiuible wliftbrr the rercnuc arising (r^nn Ut:f 
mineral wealth ei|iials, or even cornea near, tluit 
which ia, or night W, drawn oot of the sam« {^ro* 
dnee in the two other sontbem peiiinsolas, that '4 
tlia P jr r cneia and tkal of tlie Ralkans. Tha mittffrA 
nrtiTity in Ilaly, it ia tm^, kas more tkan dMlk^l 
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during tlio jKriod elniwiiig between 1861 and 1883. 
The number of workmen Iins rinen from 26,727 to 
52,408, ami tbo value of the proilucei in round 
numborn, from XI, 103.000 to X2,820,000. All that, 
however, is no greiit item in the goncml amount of 
the Italian revenue, in comjviri}«on with tlio wealth 
accruing to the country from agriculture, the average 
yiohl of which during the six yearn lietween 187G 
and 18S1 (ncconling to oflicial statemcntii) excec<lc<l 
X204,8ri:),000; while the ])0|iulation cngagetl in 
ngri«:ulturo, male and female (excluding children of 
IcHH than right yean* of ngi»), oxcoeditl 8,400,000. 

Not much less Hcanty and precarious than the \ 
sources of wealth arising in Italy from her mineral 
pHHlucc are those springing from her various branch'^s 
of industr}*. Ilanlly any of the manufactun*s to which 
the world is indebted fur the necessaries of life can 
1)C said to flourish on a large scale south of the Al^is. 
AVliatcvcr is done in the way of woollen and cotton 
tissues at Intra, at Scliio, at Diclla, and other SuIh 
nlpinc localities where water-power is largely applied ; 
or in linen, leather, gloves, etc., etc., is either not 
more than suflicient for homo consumption, or not 
good enough for trading purpaies, as the exportation 
is on the whole nither declining than increasing. 
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Italy seems uuablo to dissociate industry from 
art; she either kaows not or disdains to learn 
how to work for the million. She excels in coral 
and mosaic work, in cabinet furniture, in finest straw 
hats, in wax lucifer matches, in a variety of nick- 
nacks and trinkets which rely on the caprice of 
fashion and the fluctuation of taste. Even in most 
of these luxuries, however, she can hardly rival the 
quaintness, variety, and mere prcttiness of the so- 
called **Arlicle9 de Paris.** With respect to glass 
and china, in every kind of which in olden times 
she achieved so hip;h a distinction, it is not without 
a severe struggle, and yet with doubtful success, 
that Murano and Doccia can hold their own a^minst 
Sevres of' Dresden, or other French, German, or 
Bohemian competitors at the various international 
shows of the present day. 

An Italian artisan, it appears, is by nature always 
too much of an artist : too loath to leave his work- 
shop for the factory. His individualism sets him 
against all association and division of labour. He 
thinks much of design ; sometimes too much, some- 
times too little of execution and finish. His work is 
nothing if not a labour of love. He is rather anxious 
to hit the fancy of a rare connoisseur, than to suit 
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tlic taste of the many posaililc purfluiRors, or consult 
tlio exigencies of the market. ** VnrtUta si paga 
donore!^ Praise is more to liira than gjiin. All vciy 
much to his credit, but not conducive to the general 
profit of his country. 

But Italy is especially unfortunate in those lines of \ 
Imsiness in which industry is wedded to agriculture. 
With re8|>ect to silk, it may be said that Italy sows 
and France reaps ; inasmuch as this latter weaves 
what the former merely spins. Till lately, though 
Como and Genoa were not idle, their silks and velvets 
had little chance against liyons, whose looms aksorbed 
at least four-fiftlis of the produce of the Lombard 
mills, and sold their wrought silk at ten and even 
a hundred times the price paid to Italy for the raw 
material. 

Of late, it is true, the silk factories of Lyons, 
harassed principally by the incessant rise in the 
price of lul»our, and hardly keeping up with the 
exorbitant demands and the frorpient strikes of their 
workmen, have given signs of distress, and tliodo 
of Como and other parts of Lombardy have gained 
ground in proportion. IJut the most formidable com- 
petition to France in this branch of industry seems 
likely, now-a*days unexpectedly, to rise rather from 
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Germany tlmu from Italy; Italian hxWm apparently 
•till lacking tlio softncBs and fineness of texture, and 
the depth and constancy of dye attained by tlie work- 
mansliip of their Transalpine coni[>ctitor8. 

lu the same manner, though the pnxluction of 
wine was at all times very large in Italy, it lins 
greatly increased since its recovery from the ra%*agos 
of the gmpeHlisease of 1848. Although excellent 
Italian wines of every variety could in former years 
lie drunk ever}'whore at the t<d>KM of wealthy jicrsDns 
throughout tlie country, and although laudahle efforts 
liave recently l«en moile by the " Sociela vifiicolr" 
or **c0oj(fe'' (trading or amafrnr companies), l>ent on 
the improvement of Haro/ff in Picilmont, of Chlanti 
lu Tuscany, of Fulcmo in Rome, of Cnpri in Naples, 
etc. ; still the wine-tnulo south of the Alp is very 
far from having the importance im a sounns of 
tiationul wealth which it might aspire to attain. Indian 
wine was not till very lately intended for exj^ort- 
ation, and the difliculties of fitting it for land and 
tea jounieys arc still very considerable. In the first 
place, the grapes, like all other field, orclmnl, or 
garden fruit, is gathered unripe to sa%'e it from whole* 
aale dcpretlation ; in the second place, it is hastily, 
clumsily, ansctentifically made, and it is not allowed 
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to ripen by age; all that cUielly because the hiiiil- 
owner or wine-grower iiuiinUs on tjuick nstunu for 
kU money. He has uot» or he grmlgcs, die capital 
n'c{uireil for the eonxtruction of large cclkinii for tko 
aceuniulation of hU vintage from year to year, oiid 
its often too ab^iunlly prouil of the alwolute purity 
of liis Tujuor, to stoop to those contrivances^ however 
hamiloss, however i)crfect)y wholesome, autl imlecd 
beneficial, and at all events inilispcnsable, by which 
the wine-growers of other lauds nuinijmhito their 
own proiluce till it is ''made to sell" in foreign, 
chiefly in English, markets. 

The Italians, like the S^KinianlA, make their wine 
imlustry 8u1».servient to the interests of the French 
trade. Bordeaux ami Dijon inijiort the strong wines 
of the two peninHu1a», and retail them all over the 
world, selling as clioiee Clarets and Uurgundies, at 
five to twonty francs a Ixittle, the via ordinaire which 
tlioy purelianed at the rate of five to ten centimes i>er 
litre. Since the prevalence of the phylloxera this 
branch of French industry has risen to enormous 
})ri»[)urtion3. It is not merely wine ready made, but 
the gra}>c all raw and green, and currants and other 
fruit, that is im|>ortcd to supply the Gironde wine* 
grower with the stuff which he manages to palm oflT 
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ou kia customers, all doclored and hocM^pocns^cd^ as 
genuine juico of the grape. 

Again, while Italy is trying, as yet with doubtful 
•access, the plantation of the sugar-cane on her 
Apulian and Calabrian sea-coasts, she allows France, 
Holland, and Germany, and even Sweden and Russia, 
to bring forth 23,000,000 cwt. of beet-root sugar, as 
if her own soil and climato were not proved to bo 
much more favourable to the growth of that root 
than those of any jiart of Central or Northern Europe. 

Wliut more ? Even the income Italy used to draw 
from the purses of foreign visitors is no longer in 
proportion with the astounding increase in the motley 
crowds of tourists of the present day. For the attract 
lions of l>etter accommodation or social plc^i^urcs of the 
hotels of Cannes, Nice, or Monaco in the winter season, 
or those of St Moritz, Interlaken, Beaurivage, Thuii, 
Meyriugen, Lucerne, or Vevey in the summer months, 
have ^Hiwer to wean nuiny, tuid the liest, of those gay 
Unls of iNusagu from their old Subalpine and Sul>« 
•|ieuuiuc haunts, in spite of the artistic and anti* 
quartan interest of llumo and Venice, and the in* 
comiiarablo charms of scenery of the Lombard lakes 
and of the NeaiKilitan bay. 

By the annexation of Nii?e and of the mainland 
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of Monaco, Fraucc seems to have robbed Italy of the 
wliolc Riviera. One would say that San Bcmo, Bira 
di Taggia, Bordighern, Scstri, P<%lii Nervi, and the 
whole coast up to and beyond Genoa and Spczia, 
have nothing to compare to the delights of Mentoue, 
Roccabruna, Monaco, and Villafranca, since these 
latter spots have passed from Italian or Sardinian 
into French hands. It may be suggested that the 
ix)puhirity of the past or present domains of the 
monarchic vassal of the French Republic, Princo 
Charles III., Matignou-Grimaldi, is ouing to the 
fsiscinations of the ronleUt and Irenle et quaramte ; 
but it would be idle to deny that the superior 
management of the hotels, the comfort and cleanli- 
ness, the attendance of proper housemaids and other 
female waiters, the rcs[>ect for common internal and 
external decency, all contributes, in as great a 
degree as the clunking gold on the tables of Monte 
Carlo, and the '* pretty horscbreakers " on its green 
sward, to detain on the thivshold of that fragrant 
Ligurian shore those crowds of visitors whom iicrsoiml 
e.x}>crionce or common rei>ort has taughl that tlicy 
would " not fai-e as well by going farther." 

But it is not easy to understand why Italians 
should not be as gooil silk*weavers, wine-growem, 
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8Ugar-lioiIcn«, or even at leaflt inu-kcci)cr8, as tho 
natives of foreign lands. Or why, if it is only 
capital they want, an wo so constantly arc told, they 
do not fnid a way to win it fnnn their more 
favourably* [ihuxMl neighbours. That the Italians 
have excellent workmen in their lower classes, and 
no deficiency of intellig«*nce in the upjier ones, cannot 
be gainsaid, and we have suflicient evidence of their 
siicoc^srt in every bnnich of busincHs in foreign 
countriea Why tiny sliouM not seem able to work 
or willing to enrich theniHelves at home as much as 
they do abroad, is a phenomenon owing to a variety 
of eirrumstances which I shall attempt to exphiin in 
the secpiet. 

For the present I need only insist on the fact that 
Italy, with all lit*r natund wealth, is by no means as 
rich a cnuntry as Francf» ; indred, in many n*H[>ects 
not so rich as little llelginm, a cMiuntry which has 
not much more than one-tenth of the territorv, and 
•omewhatless thanonc-firth of the iH)[iulation of Italy, 
yet whoso trade, iNitli imiwirt and export, exceeds by 
•CTcral millions that of the wh<do Italian kingilom. 

When, however, wo s{M*ak of the Italian kingilom, 
of its cultivation and civilixation, it iliould l»o under* 
stood that our statemeuts aro applicable only to 
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ono-lialf of it. Were the Tu?M*aii uutl Pontine 
Mar^lios, the NoniH)litan pr«»vinco8, the uilancU <»f 
Sicilv niid Siinlinia, ami still more the lloman Oini* 
pagna and the lower valley of the TilnT, bnni«j[lit up 
to the stamlanl of Piedmont and lA>ndmnly, of |KirtM 
of Tuseany, Kmilia, Unihria, and the Marchew, 8(ati8- 
ticH would have a dilfenMit tale to tell. Itut tin* 
nortli and eentre of the Peninsnla come to the nicn^. 
hampered with all the dead- weight of the fMiutli, 
where tlic ravages of nMnote, and the neglect tif 
recent, times have utterly wasted the land, and 
crusliod the lM>ily, heart, and soul of the peoph\ 
To hrihg Ku'k health and Ke<*urity, a higher tone of 
mnndity, and, at any rate, ]M)[)tdatinn, into those 
forlorn southern distri^'ts, sue.h as Puglia, the Tala- 
liria.^, and the llasilirata, would eall f«»rth all tlio 
energies of a heroic nation. And it is Ky no means 
sure that the Italy of the pres(»nt day is etjual to the 
task. Ihit the thing is to some extent King done ; 
and tlie work ean lianlly fail to he n»munerative, and 
thenhv en(!ourat:inir ; for wo find Isith the soil and 
the hntin of the inhabitants of those old (jSiveo-I^iitin 
regions nalundly of a better <juality, and eaimblo of 
a better eulture, the nearer wo get to the sun s iKith. 
That the Italians, as it is thought, should be 
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ftmittcii with tliat fcwr of iVHtIe»siir«j wliioh iK>s.«(08se8 
our QgCy that tlioy hIiouKI wUli to extend tlioir trade 
nufl to fouml criloiiioMy must npix^'ir piTfcrtly ihitiinil. 
Tlic wonder in tliAt they Hhouhl nut nee what nmpio 
upherc of nrtivity tliey have Mtill near home; that 
thf'y aIiouM not ]icreeive that (hrir country h in 
that ren^iect in the name condition an tho TnitiHl 
States and the other eomnnniitieA in all iiartn of tho 
Nt*w Worhl; inasmuch an th(*y, (he Italians, like tho 
Amerieanft or the Austndians, have large hits, if not 
of virgin, at least of fursakt'O lands, lying faUow for 
ceuturiox, and n*ady to 1k' hrought into cultivation. 
For the employment of lalsnir and capital, and for 
tho diftpoAa] of their wurpIuH iN)jm1ation, and thuA 
for the welfare of the whole country, the Italians 
nectl not look l»eyond the l»oundarieA of their own 
territory. Tliey have hut to make themffelves at 
lioroo in their own home. The Italians of the north 
liavo only to look to the conditions of a great i^art of 
tho south. Tliey have only to wage war to those 
two great scourges of old Italy, malaria ami 
hrigandago, which have for so long a time lioen 
eluinging the very face of the countr}% and to 
encournge a gradual movement of men and money 
from the \x\\\\or to the lower end of the Peninsula. 
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Tiic work lia«l begun iu tlio (imt Iicat of victorious 
pntriotiam nfter the uiiirioalioii of tho country. 
»S4*hoinc8 for the dnuungi; of nnirslie^, for tho tilhi;;e 
of wild hcath<«» f«ir the cohmi&ititin «>f waiito ri'gioiiH 
H}in)ng up on nil 8i<U*rt; nn<l the n*MuUrt mny lie neiui 
ill tlio draining of the no-ouUeil Valli FemircHi, cif 
liiike Furino, etc. ; or in tlie coinlitionH of the 
eastern c«>a.st along the pi'ovinirrt of Foggia luiil 
Ijriiiilisi, Lcere ami Tanintfi. There, twenty yean* 
n;^o, one traV(*IKMl thnmgh hirge eH(att*8 nipiilly 
jiassing into tho h.-nnl^ of I«<Mnli«*in1, Tnacau, ami 
othrr owners — individuals or joint-.sttM*k conipantt\s 
(.nnoug llieni nion like Uicasnli, Peruzzi, Sir Gnirgo 
JludM>n, Sir Janie.s Laraita, (•tunit Maifei, and other 
giiitlenirn well known in Enghind) — either theni- 
M'lvcs husy with tlirir iniprovoniontSy or intni.stin;^ 
them to the ntana.i^i^nient of alih; HtewanlH or liiiiliirs 
of thi'ir own, who paid them a clear yearly divideml 
of six per cent of their purehase-money, and euntrivcti, 
Ix^ideH, to make out a decent sulKnistenec for them- 
srlves and their families. 

The results of this movement, so far as it cxtcndeil, 
)n:iv ho ar;^ued from the fact that the incre^ise of tho 
lio[iulalion in those southern districts since the annex- 
atiun luis kept pace with that of the northern and 
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ccutnil jmris of the country, in 8pitc of the emigni* 
ti«iu which, as wc tthall see, has set in during the sanio 
licrioiL 

Tills recuperative proccM, unfortunately, seonis to 
have sufleretl considerahle aliiitenient (let iM hojie only 
for a while), owing to the op[iresHive bur<leu of the Uixes 
, oil hnnled pro|»erty, which, indeed, hardly allow the 
^ liushaadman a chance of making the two endn meet. 
Uut Italy, even in Kpite of all Inirdens, is making her 
utmost ciForts to douhle not only her pnNluctiveneH.«<, 
Init also the means for the ecinvevanee iind side of her 
priKluco. ThuH wc hear of large (|uantities of gra[H3 
from Puglia (Apulia) tniv(*lling l»y mil all the wiiy 
from liari to Asli, to eke c»ut the vintage of the VuhI- 
montese districts in kid seasons ; the same gni]ic 
making also its way lx*yond the A1|m to the half-empty 
vats of Jhinleaux ami Durgundy. Thus wc learn from 
the oilieiul reports of the Finance Minister, of years 
not othem'isc favourable to the Italian trade, in whi(*li 
there has l»eca an increase of aliovc a million sterling; 
in the exportation of mere animal produce (l»cef, 
IKHiItry, and eggs), the consumption of such articles 
in England so draining tho resources of the coun- 
tries lying immetliately across the Channel, that their 
•upply would soon fall short of the demand, were 
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tlioy not sulMiilixcil l»y other rogioim lying at n gn^atcr 
ilistiinoc from the omnivoroim centre It is thus, for 
instance, thnt we Iiear of Mihin butter finding its way 
into the Tiondon niarketa by the ahIc of the produce 
of Norman, IM<:ian, and DcvonKhire dairica 

It wonlil l>e impossilile to forcflce what developmeut 
may l>e <;iven to the land tnule of Italy by tho open- 
ing of thoHe great Alpine rsiilway linen, and e^iiecially 
iif tho llrcnner and the St. Gothani, whiek have 
levelled down the liarrier reared by nature lictween 
the North 8eas and the Me<1iterranean, for all com- 
niiToi.-il piirposcH tnrning Cenoa, Veniec, nnd Brindisi 
into Ciernian {xirts. Aln^ady we may 8ec M. Cirio*s 
h>ng trains being »v\\t arn>ss the mountiins to I)orlin, 
Warsciw, and St. IVtersbnrg, as well as to I^ondoii, 
hulen with frenh fruits and vegi*tables, intendeil to 
cheapen for the million the price of those luxuries 
with which art in those Northern climates only 
liithorto furnished a few of the most sumptuoun 
tables at tlic cost almost of their weight in gold. 

To justify her title to the ap^K^llation of tho 
" ( UiVihn of Eiin>i>e," Italy has oidy to muster skilful 
and painstaking gardeners, making up for any do* 
ficicuty on that score by hiring u few miusters of tho 
craft from France, llolhuid, or (jermany, or from that 
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canny l.iii«l \vh(*ro iiiou like Paxtiiiis ri^'c to liviiio. It 
U what luw lieon iloiio hy Senator llossi of Seliio, 
the benevolent fonniler of the great wtwillen factories 
near Veniei\ who lias calhnl two lte];;i.'in^ to tho 
<1inM*tion and niana;;einent of hi.s mcNiel orrhaniM ami 
fruit g:inh*ns at Saiit* Oiv4o; an«l Hiniilar cM(al»li?«h« 
iii<*ntH are lM»in;» trieil hy tho fiovernnient, hoth at tho 
C.'»«:iuo of Fh»renre, ami at Signa, at the a;;ricultural 
M*hoi>I of Cast(*lletti, wlienec for the hunt twenty 
yearn flrnt-rate fanner:* ami ganlenern have lK»eu nent 
out; tlic Kime In^ng done in the Bonlli at Portici. 

It Reoni.9 tluiM that Italy is n*ally taking U|Hni 
]ieriM;If in giKnl earnest the work for which nhe wa8 
ohvioiHly intomletl hy natun;. Historians nunilicr 
the figi* ami gr.i|K» of the Mweet South among the 
nttnietionif whieh ileterniim*(l tho innMnU of the 
Northern honles into the 8«>utheni pnivineen of Ini* 
penal Rome. Sn^•ly, it wimM \h\ a gn*at triumph 
fur our commen*ial age, if the fear of diiiturhing that 
l»eaccful intereourric which phuxM tho.ic eovetctl ext>tiei 
within their ivMy reach mI|(»uM weau tho civilizcil 
ilcaCi*ntlantH of ihoso invailiiig Northernere fnmi their 
nommlic ImhitA, ami innpin^ them to keep the ]ieaco-^ 
that peace whieh thun cnahlen the luHciuun pnxluce of 
the miiiny buiils to •wecteu their wintry liomcn. 
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liy tilling full juitit'c to her soil, by an ciiual ilUtri- 
but ion of her incaiiri nutl lior {Hipulatioii over her jHwrcr 
niul more thiiily-inhabiteil «1i.strict.s ; by thu applicntioii 
to eaeh ilistriet of the cultivation lient miitetl to ita 
l»nHluetivene.H.s; by the extension f»f her nyHtem of 
irrigiition (eH|M*cially throu;{liout tho8C Sul);ili>ino pro- 
vineeH, where the iranaln iif Iht niei1i;uval [leoplc Ktill 
eall fiU'th the worhVd adniiratiou), and, finally, by tlio 
intnuluction of those nietluHls, implements, ami im- 
provomonts whirh yiehl such splendiil rcMilts among 
her noigiibours, Italy may, by the time she is 
numerically a.s great a nation as France, manage to 
Income also Fiimce's eijual in agricultural wealth. 

ilut far more im[>ortant than any drainage or tillage 
should bo the preliminary w«»rk which is to restoiv to 
the land the nn».st perfcr't security. The very fir^^t 
ta>k must l>o the establishment of an ellieient runil 
police, which may enable the* pcasiuitry of Abruzzo 
and Calabria, (»f Siirdinia and Sicily, to come forth 
frnm the s<pndid and unwholesome towns and villages 
where iIjc dread of the brigamls huddles them up, 
and to live in well-fenced, is<jlated farms, scattered 
all over the land, every num mi the field of his daily 
labour — an arrangement without which tiiero can Ih5 no 
really profitable husbandly. This has been hitherto, 
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and will be to the end, tlic most arduous under- 
taking, tjixing all the resources and straining all tho 
energies of the Italian jicople and of their Govern- 
mcnt, who with all their 23,096 Carabinieri lleali, 
or gcndannes, have not yet Wn ahlc to organixo 
a Gnardia Camjnrslre^ or rural force, able to clear tho 
hind both of great and petty thieves. Yet this is 
a work which may and must be accomplished by 
the country's own capacity for self-goveniment, and 
without any hope of extraneous aid. 

In all other practical matters it were well if Italy 
would aliate a little of the pride and conceit ^fitting 
the days in which she was ruler and teacher, but not 
cfjually liccoming this present time, when she ought 
to be only too glad in her turn to learn from her 
neighliours. 

The patriotic boast with which, in 1848, she took 
tho fiehl with the cry, " Italia fara da *?," did not 
prevent tho country in 1859 from accepting that 
aid without which her right to independent existence 
might never have been asscrte<l. She may now Icam 
from experience to accept with the same good graeo 
tlic lemons she may need in every branch of economy, 
without whirh political emancipation would be of 
little practical and material avail 
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TRADE. 



Itjily'x C!cc>fjrrt|»liic;il P«»sitioii — Its litiicw for I^nd.iiid Si»a TrnflTic — 
In f»Mrii timoK — I»off»n* ami nfU;r llii» o|»cninjjof llie Snox Canal 
— Ilali:iii Navigation— Stoaiii antl Sailinj; Vfsw'lH — Five ll;i1ii»8 
ami one Itilv — 1^'vantinc Consular life — MovmuMit of tlio 
Italian Mfirantilo Marino — Now Stc'ain-Xavi^pition (*oniiKitno8 
— Stato Snl)vi'nti«»n8 r. l*rivato KnUTiirisc — Italian A«lvcntim?ni 
l»y Sra— Nino Uixio — Tlio Dnko of Genoa — lUliun Laud 
Travrllers and Kxplorcre — Antin<»ri — Porro. 

Cut altliougli agriculture ouglit to be with Italy 
most dcculcdly a primary object, there is no reason 
wliy trade and industry should not go hand in liand 
with it. Italy, it has already been stated, has no 
coals, nor any other hitherto discovered combustible 
available for manufactures. But those perennial 
Alpine streams which freshen and fertilize lier jdains 
mav also be made to turn mill-wheels on a consider- 
ably larger scale than they arc now doing and have 
done for centuries before steam was npplicil to the 
same purposes. The geographical position of Italy, 
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it mu8t ul^o be acknowledged^ is not 80 central, 
consequently not so favourable to land ti*ado with 
Europe, as that of France or Germany, especially if 
this latter were joined with Austria-Hungary by a 
customs union. Dut, on the other hand, neither of 
the two great adjoining Towers can boast the extent 
of coast, nor the number of available sea- ports, 
which in former ages gave Italy the sceptre of the 
Midland sea. All things considered, the very best 
situated of all countries of the Continent, and even 
of the islands of Europe, is the Iberian Peninsula ; 
yet that advantage did not prevent SjKiin and 
Portugal falling from the Iiighest to the low*est level 
among civilized communities. It did not prevent 
England from de[»riving Spain of that key of Gibraltar 
which opened to her the door of the Meditcrranoan, 
or availing herself of that Suez Canal which France 
hoiKNl to have cut for her own purposes. So surely 
arc all the gifts of nature thrown away on a people 
which do not know how to turn them to the projKir 
uses, while for a nation able to make tlie be^t of the 
very worst, "wherever there is a will tliere is a 
way." Folere e Polcrc, was the cry raised through- 
out Italy on her first reawakening. It is the title 
of a book by Professor Lessona, based on Smiles' 
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*Scll-IIcIp/ aiul {w popular soulh uf tlio Aljw as 
the original work ever was in CI rout I>ritain. And 
ui'ithcr for Italy nor ft)r any other nation can there 
be a prou«lor or ha[>i>icr \vatr*h\voril. 

Very reasonal^lc doubts are entertained in thi^ 
country as to the real advantnge Jiccruiiig to any 
Europran State frou) the oi»ening of the Suex Canal. 
Tlie Canal, it soems, has not dtuie much giKxl to 
Great Britain herself, notwillistanding the monojioly 
of the traflie thrt)ugh ^F. de [x^sseps's water-way 
whiith sho his hitherto virtually enjoyed. The recent 
rejiorts of the l>t)ard of Trade, showing what pro- 
portitui of the trade of the United Kingdom with 
the East goes through the Canal, and comparing it 
with what still follows the ohl route round the Cai>o, 
couehide that " it is rj/fi/f* yyoWi/c /o ovrr-rafc Ihc 
imporlanrr of Ihc Canal!' IJut the same doubts cannot 
be raised with respect to th<> countries bordering ou 
the Mediterranean, and least of all with respect to 
Italy, which U cvcrt/lhiiiy lo thai sea, as that sea is 
ctcriflh'uiff lo her, 

"The Canal," said a writer in the 'Times/* 
"obviously places on the direct route to the Esist all 
the Mediterranean ix)rts, and especially those of Italy, 

» •Timc< Fubruary 21, ld«3. 
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which were formerly nt a disiulvantngc oh ccmipanMl 
to oursclvcH. Yet of the entire number of voHsrla 
going througli the Suez Canal yearly, three out of 
four aro KngliMh; and next follow the Frcneh, but 
with barely one-tenth of the EngliHh. The Italians 
come only fifth in the race, the Dutch and Germans 
considerably outstripping them." 

If the Mediterranean i>ortSy and in the first place 
the Italian portfs bavc as yet made so little out of 
the Suez Canal ; if Brindisi (which had risen to so 
high an importance in Roman times, and about the 
revival of whose activity such sanguine expectations 
had sprung up in Italian patriotic hearts) is still 
the same lonely, sleepy, unwholesome si)ot as it was 
sulTered to Ijccome in the Middle Ages, the Italians 
can be at no loss to know whore the fault lies. It 
was pointiMl out to them in 1830, i.e. more than a 
score of years l>efore ^I. de lies^e^ws scheme came to 
maturity, in 1854, by the old patriot, historian, and 
statesman, Cesjire Ilall>o (a man whose character, like 
his name and countenance, reminded one of all that 
was noble in ancient Rome), who told his countryman 
that 'Hhc trade of Italy was lost, not Wausc the 
discovery of America and the doubling of the Cajtc 
of Good IIojK} had diverted the world s trade fnmi the 
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^Icditorrunoan, but lH*cau8e lUily had not energy 
oiiDudi ti) fi>Ho\v tlio worlil'M trmlo in ita new 
chaiuiclH.*' An<1 lie aiMihI, prophetically, tl&at *'wero 
cvoii the woH(l*H tratle to go Ixick to iU ancient 
routes, antl the Meiliternuiean to rog:iin ita former 
iiiiportaiin*, that route ami that aca woukl little profit 
Italy, unlosri Italy were up to the level of the cneigies 
of .other nationa." * 

" The ilin^t tratle Wtween the Metliterrancan and 
the iuist/' the above*t|uoted writer in the * Tiiuea * 
oksorvcs, "lias incronHed since the ojicuing of the 
Canal, Imt the amount is very small, and of that 
trat1<3 a goiMl do.d *' (nine-tenths^ as we have seen) ** ia 
carried in JirHiish shijw." 

We do not know whether it will ever come to pass 
tliat the trade of Italv, citlier in the McHliterranean or 
across the isthnnts and the ocean, will attain such 
pro[>ortion8 as to give England cause of uneasineaa 
aI>out licr maritime supremoiy. iiut the present 
fttate of things is not hucIi as to incline the English 
to (lopart from those prin^'iples of frce and fair coni- 
pt^tition on which their trade and navigation laws and 
their whole commei-cial policy are InumhI. With resjicct 
to Italy, the instinct of Great Britain has always been 

> Dalbo, < Sluria li'Itolia,' \^. 271. 
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Ritlicr to favfiur and to associate that country to bcr 
own high fortune^ tliaii to Icnik u|>on it as a ilaugcrouA 
rival or possible enemy. The unity of Italy was no 
sooner aecompliKheil, and the tunnel through Mont 
Cenis o|N!ne<1, than Englantl ilid her best to hasten 
the ilevelojinimt of the tranic from one end of the 
PeniiiHula to tin; other, hy sc*nding her over-land 
Riiyal Inilian Mail r/Vl llrindisi, and lending a hand 
towanU the eompleti«»n of the railway line to that 
jiort, and the iinpn>vement of its very di^feetivo 
harbour and hotel aeeommo<lation. Any ilelay that 
oceurretl in that momentous arrangement may be 
attrilmtcil, ]>artly to the natursd but unrelenting as 
well as unavailing opjiOHition of France, anxious for 
the trade of her simthern r.iilway lines (fiyims and 
the Mediterranean) and the trade of Marm*illeji» 
liartly to the InOplessneHS and riMnissness of the ludian 
ailministration, but by no means to want of good-will 
on the (tart of synijKithixing Kngland. 

The mercantile marine of It^dy has all tho elements 
which might encourage her to aspire to at least tlio 
thinl rank among the commen*ial States in Kuro[iO| 
coming immetliatoly after Enghunl and Germany. 
Iler Innerishnf yfarillima^ or n^gister of tho sea-fiiring 
populationi Ims risen from 176,333 in 1881, to 189,162 
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in 1 8S4,^ a iiumWr about 20,000 less than England 
requiivs for all her moreliant vessels afloat. Tlio 
Italian Inscription, or Register, liowever^ includcSp 
l>osi<1es able seamen, also fisliennen, Iioatmen, boat- 
buililcrs, clerks, engineers, etc. With resjx^ct to 
siiiling vessels, Italy musters a numlN*r of aliout ono- 
tliinl of those nf Knglantl, with alniut one-sixth of 
their tonnnge ; and in tliis braneh of tlio servicro bIio 
can fivoly coni|)ete with her neighbours of Fmnco 
or Austria-Hungary, or with any otlier Continental 
State, the Oennan Kn)pire alone exeeptinl. Jlwt 
unfortunately it is otherwise for what concerns 
merchant steamers, Italy being in tliat res{)cct con- 
Hiilerably less pwviileil, not only than England, France, 
and CJennany, but even than Sweden and Denmark. 

Various causes cinispired to jilacc the Indians in 
the rear in this particular bmneh of maritime entor- 
l»riso. In the first place, as wc have seen, the 
Italians have no coals of their own, and have to 
l»ro<!ure it at high pri(!0 from CWdilT or Newcastle, 
felehing it in boats which often come to those 
)»orts in Imllast, because Italy has but little to soil 
to Kngland in exchange for her j>rcciou8 "black 
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(liamoiiils *" ; Italian i]iii)orU into thoAO lsIiukU being 

aliout one -half of tlio English exports into Italy. 

Italian nailing vesselrt did a reaj^onalily thriving biwi- 

iicss in variouH countries previous to the application 

of the steam-engine to navigation. The custom of 

Italian ship-owners in oMen times was to crowd their 

vessels with very numerous crews, paying them, both 

men and oHicers, rather iK>orly, or not at all, but 

interesting them in their speculation by allowing 

them a share in the capital or produce of the cargo, 

or suffering them to t;ike with them on board their 

little pacolille^ or venture, on which they traded on 

their own account. The low freights that they by 

this primitive arrangement could aiford to charge;, 

were a recommendation for the carriage of heavy 

goods with resj>ect to which it was supposed that 

*' speeil could 1)e no object.*' It was thus, for instance, 

that for many years the Italians nianngeil almost to 

mono|>uIize or to share with the Greeks the grain trade 

lietween OdesMa and the English markets, till ex|>eri- 

cnce ami the rivalry betw*ecn Russia and the United 

States proved that lime was mi object even in the corn 

tratle, w*hen British steamers drove the slow Italian 

sailing boats, n(»t only from the Russian Black Sea 

ports, but very nearly from the whole of the Licvaut 
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For any traveller virtitiiig either the castcni shores 
of the Meditermneaii or those of North Africa^ nothing 
can be more striking than the change in the social 
afl[>ect of those countries arising from the <lc(;lino of 
Italian ascenihuKy almost thninghout those n*gions — 
a change in a great measure hnnight alNuit hy those 
ansi»icious [H)litical events whii'h mrule of It;ily one 
king<lom out of several se^Kinite States. Up to tlio 
year 1859 there were allojvt in the Me«1iternuienn 
five haiinors In^aring the colours of five dilFerent 
Stutrs all lK)longin;j to the Italian nationality, nn<l 
ropiv.HontiMl hy five ctnisuls in every sea-jwirt of the 
Ottoman Kini»ire an<l its Xortli-African ile|>emlein'ii»s. 
The Christian S(*tt](*ments in those MohamnuHlan 
('oininuhiti('s, with their consuls at their head, con- 
st ilutril so nianv States within thd State. 

•> 

The ennsul, half a ronnnenrial, half a (liplomatic 
a;^(»nt, was neeess;irily an im^Mirtant personage, llo 
liad a little court about him, and even a Ixxly-guani, in 
Htinii* cases consisting of not the very best charact<»n* 
ainonrj the strav adventuivra and iintdi customers 
whtj sought in tha'ic provinces or regencies an asylum 
where not too many questions were asked. Tho 
consul himself Wiis often a Levantine by birth or 
descent, belonging to a race of men al>out whom it 
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would not, pcrlijips, be fair to iiululgc in invitlious 
gcucnilizations ; among whom, owing to tlic necessity 
of a practical familiarity with Oriental languages, 
those consular olliccs are, or were, fivquently heredi- 
tary, the members of their families raonoi)oli%ing the 
Kime employment from generation to generation, 
sometimes rooted to the same spot, sometimes shift- 
ing fn>m place to place, but managing to "gather 
nioss^' whether rolling or stationary. Owing to 
distance from the mother-country, and unfi*equency 
of oiPunal intercourse, the consul's authority Wiis 
unshackled by any constitutional control, and placed 
above all responsibility. Invested with all legislative, 
executive, and judicial power in countries where there 
was for aliens no other law than his, with an armed 
force, a tribunal and a jail within his very premises, 
the consul reigned over his sovereign's subjects as 
a satrap, and could doom to a very dog's life any 
of them who should presume to dispute his will or 
thwart his ploiisure. With his colleagues of other 
nationalities ho was genendly on intimate, if not 
always on friomlly terms, the families visiting at 
each other's houses, joining in picnic, garden, and 
other friendly parties, in riding or boating excursions 
—all of which gave rise to a state of society which 
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NVius not witliout its ^Kculiar clmrm of variety niul 
freoilom from rcstniiiit Dut in 8pitc of kin maiiifokl 
avocations, a consul had not much to do; for a 
con8idcnib]e [Kirt of oflice drudgery devolved on the 
vice -consul, the chancellory and a whole hoMt of 
(*lcrk.s, dnigomans, cavoiucs, with other subordinate 
and sui^crnumerary asnistauts. Such leisure as the 
consul had he employed in what he called ''diplo- 
matizing/' i.e. in bullying MuAsuImau authorities, 
Ijoanling the Ptisha or Vizier, the Khedive, llcy, or 
Doy, in the tone of Granville Murray's **Sir Hector 
Stubble"; an<l intriguing against any of his col- 
loaguos whom ho sus[>ccted of a design to undermine 
his personal ascendancy, or to challenge the import- 
ance of the Power whose flag waved above his 
ehinineytops. 

Of these redoubted functionaries before the year 
18G0, no less than five belonged to Itidy ; for, besides 
the Sanlinian, Sicilian, the Tusam and Koman, there 
was also tlie Austrian, reckoned as an ludian, inas- 
nuieh as Austria, heiress of Venetian greatness, only 
carried on in the Eiist the traditions of the old 
Re[)ublic of St. JIark, and had no other offirial 
language than the Itidian. 

The i>rcstige lingering in those regions a1>out the 
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|)ower of that and other Italian maritime States, the 
ver}' ruins of their monuments^ their early attempts 
to establish maritime codes of international hiw, 
diplomatic relationn, treaties, or, as they were there 
called, "capitulations," with the invading Mussulman, 
— ever)Uhing comhined to give the name of Itidy an 
ascendancy which had long ceased to st^md upm 
solid ground, and of which little more remained 
than the Linr/Mn Franca^ a merc meilley of corrupt 
Italian dialects with the native idioms. 

Steam is now doing away with all that. French at 
Constantinople, Kng1i«»h at Alexantlria, and, of course, 
Russian at Odess;i, arc rapidly 8U]>erseding Italian, 
both as a means of ullicial and commercial and social 
intercourse, not merely in Governnunt and CVmsular 
ofRccA, but also in clulm, hotels, divans, and bazaars ; 
tho chan^'c aflfectins even the names at the street 
corners. Italy, that new Italy which rose out of tho 
wreck of the five Italics, is now almost nowhere. 
She is one of the Euroj^ean Powers, no doubt, but 
by no means the one doing the largest business, by 
no means the nne mlvancing with the widest strides 
on the i>ath of civilization. In the matter of steam 
navigation she is little better than what the Americans 
arc wont to call a " ouc-horsc coach*"* 
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Aii<l» iiiilcocl, 111 everything cotiiiccteil with stctuii 
the Italians hail at fir^t neither the iustrurtion, nor 
the capital, nor the instincts and habits of association 
which might cnahio them to form large joint-stock 
comiKinics. They ha<l bet^n for many centuries ao* 
customed to leave to their rulers the initiative in 
all im[iortant undertakings. It was thus that Cavour, 
when he took the reins of a Liln^nd Government in 
Viedmont after 1 852, planned and wrought out lines 
of railway as State property and speculation, and on 
the same prineii>lc he subsidize<1 the first steam- 
navigation companies, which were organixeil in 
Genoa at his gnggestion. These i^ompanies, however, 
like many other economical si'hemcs of that great 
statesman, turned out faihires at the outset, and 
even all the ascendancy his voi«!e exerciseil in tho 
ChanilKT was powerless to enforce a vote from his 
iSulKilpine Parliament for fresh subventions to thoso 
enterprises — subventions which the Op)H)sition de- 
nounced as *• tlie folly of throwing gooil money after 
bad." 

There ensued the war of emancipation of 1859, 
the prep;iratit)n for the final struggle with Austria 
in 18(>6, and the necessity of providing against the 
ill-will of France after the occupation of Rome in 
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1870. Tkc land niul sea nmiainents engrossed idl the 
thoughts of Italy, and lior mercantile marine had to 
Bliift for itself as it best eould. 

Tlierc was no lack of |v)litieians in Italy who 
rejoiced at this state of things. As men wedded to 
strict frec-tRulo principles, thoy objected to sub- 
HidiaBcd navigation companies, as thoy disapproved of 
gnarnntceil Ruhvay interest They argued that 
similar uiMlortakings should l»e left to private specula- 
tion and com[>etition, and contended that the en- 
dowment of one comjmny not only disheartened and 
rnisheil all unendowe<1 enterprises of the Siunc nature, 
but also damagetl the real interests of the favourml 
company itself, by accustoming it to lean on Govern- 
ment support rather than to rely on its own exertions 
and resources. 

It was not long, however, lieforo the It4dian8 
pcroeivcd that theory cannot always stand the test 
of practice, and that the maxims of political economy 
may lio carried too far. They endeavoured to re* 
pair what now tlicy considered a mistake, and to 
regain lost time, and did it with such eageniess, that 
within a few years, besides the names of the old 
'* Pcninsubr/' or home-coasting lino, and the Rul)at« 
tino-FloriOi other names of new compaoic4,^-t)io 
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Lavarello, Piaggio, Sivori, ScliiaOiuo, etc wcro hc«nnl 
of, — all of tbcm going to work with so good a willt 
that in one year, 18S1, they built and fitted out thirty 
new steamers, an achievement by which they believe 
''thoy outtlid the activity of all other Continental 
States witliin the same twelvemontlu*' Out of somo 
of these eslabliMlimonts a joint-stock enteqirisc is now 
ihuirishing under the name of Sticirfi Mia NaeiffasioHe 
Grarntk l/a/ifrna, the movements of whose vessels aro 
daily reconled by • Faufulla' in its " Ct^naca del Marc.*' 

lu tlioir al tiered fnime of mind the Italians went 
8() fair as to ovcnromc their n^pugnaueo to sulisidizetl 
conipanies ; and pi*oeeeding from one extreme to the 
opjM>site, they carried thi?ir extnivagnnce so far as to 
surpass the lilK'nility of all other nations, France alone 
excepted : iiiasmu(*h as thoy allowed the Peninsular, 
or c(»;istiiig-lino, and the RulKittino-Florio Company, 
a subsiily of 17 francs, 8G centimes per leagiie, or 
8,633,000 fr. fur a run of 483,252 leagues, while 
England with only 15,000,000 fr. subsidises ton of 
her eompaiiios.* 

The Italians, however, ought to bo awaro of tho 
diirorencc between Enghuid and most Continental 

1 « IiuUio4U iuIIa Marina Mcrcantilo,' 18S1, 18S1 VoL V. pnge 
ccix. 
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couiitrk*<i ill these mutters. £ii<rlauil allows her 
navigatiou coin|)aiuc8, not Bubvcutious to keep them 
xilive, but merely com^KMisiition or remuneration for 
post'il serviee. England, as well as Fnince, Ilolhuul, 
Denmark, .nncl other Suites^ have possessions and 
d(*iienileneies beyond seas with which a regular inter- 
comnsc must bo kept up as a jKilitical necessity, 
whether the trade with them jKiys or not The 
Knglirih Government, for instance, w*ould have to 
t ikc charge of Indian, Australian, and other mails 
with vessels of its own, unless their conveyance 
could be intrusted to the Peninsular and Oriental 
or other private companies on easier terms; prefer- 
ence, of course, being given to the company which 
oflTers the most advantageous terms, on the principle 
of free and ojK'n com|)etition. 

It is clear that such a system cannot be applied to 
Italy, a country which has as yet very few or no 
alToirs lieyond sea involving very extensive national 
interests. Such corresix>ndencc as occurs Ix^twcen her 
people at home and her subjects in remote regions 
abroad can, in time of peace, as easily and as safely 
find its way through foreign channels by sea, tks it 
most necils usually do by land, trade being sure to 
the means for its own intcrooorse when its 
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iiiU*reHt8 arc of tsullicicut lusiguitailc to juntify oud to 
repay cxi>cii8c. 

With nil the subvciitions lately cxtcuiLHl to it by 
Govenimont, Italian 8team-imvigatiou enterprise will 
have for a long time to bo very up-hill work, if it 
wishes to 4\stal>lidh and ket^p up a profitable competi- 
tion with the comiianies of those nations which Jiavc 
had for niiiny ycam the ntiirt of them. Even with 
ri\s|KMtt to the coasting tm«1e of thtMr own iulaml scaa, 
the Italian seamen, who ha«l in fonner eiK)clis so very 
hirge a sh.tre of it, have now to struggle hanl» and 
not always successfully, to run their steamers, not 
only against those of the English Peninsular and 
Oriental line, but even against those of the French 
Mrnnagrrioi^ MnrHimrn^ an<l of the Austro-IIungariau 
IJofjih I^iut the Oihls must l»e more clecidcilly againiit 
them if tliey push their cntequ-ise licyoml the Stmits 
into distant shores with which their acquaintance is 
still coniiKirativcly limited, and where they will have 
all Eur(>i>e and America to contend with. 

The GtlHK.^sc, undoubtedly, had at all times and 

have still very high renown as mariners. And both 

themselves an<l the Sicilians, Greeks, and Catalans 

are at le;ist no worse than those whom France recruits 

^* ^•^r.rranean. But the question is not merely 
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of seaiaaiitfliip. No inau who, on uiulcrtaking a sea- 

Yoyagc, has hi.i choice of a slip, and considers tho 

cbance of coming quickly and siifcly to the end of it 

the greatest ailvantagc, will hesitate about taking his 

psiHKige on IxKird an English vessel. Britannia, un- 

questioualily, rules the waves, and no one can bettor bo 

tnistod than John Dull (when sober) in what is justly 

calksl his own clement. But the hankering after a 

French cWW^r, or the hope of greater attention, 

civility, and punctuality in tho service of tho cabins 

and sUito-rooms, will win over many, even of tho 

JlritiMb i»aM.HengcrH, to the rival boats of the fjojffi 

and }fen»nyrruuf. Hut the Italiiins have to take their 

place among all such rivals without having as yet 

nMsortctl tlieir su|x*riority in any of those fpiali(i4*s 

which bring jKiMi<engi*rs to the other lines. They 

aro not betti*r ssiilurs than the English, not In'tter 

cooks than the French, not lx*tter waiters than tho 

Austrians or Gernuuis. They may certainly be more 

courteous and obliging than any of the others, but 

there is still in their boats, as in their h(»teK the 

mime oomplaiut of too much noise and hubbub, too 

great a want of order ^ and above all things of 

rtefuJinfm^ to suit travellers of refined manners and 

fiistidioaa tastes. Even many of tho Italians them« 
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wives are often tcmptod to giro tluur proleniiM to 
a forci^ flog vWn sofcty or comfwt m llicir olject. 
A steward on iKNinI nn Italian stcemcr acenu to Inmir 
liis biuiticfls OS littlo u a lantUtml in an Italian 
coniitrx iun. 

Hut in tliiM, as iu other nuittcn, tbo Italians ai^re 
to livttor thiiigi; Tliclr ambition is to In at Iiome iu 
fiir-ofT nvm, nnil tlh-ir good-vill alune will, if m*' 
tiiiiieil, tlcfwrrc synijintliy and cumnuuHl aoocca^ 
Tlicir nuritimo ntl<>ni|tt)i liavo liithurto Ijccn Mircly 
. Irk-'l l>y ndviTMity, and tlilfl oti^rlit to have (ho cfTuct 
t>( giving tlii'in ncn'o and tciniicr. It was in his 
ho^tc of showing \m voimtrymim tlio way into distant 
n'giitiiH, that iinu nf llio mmt vnliiint of (larilmhtl'ii 
h<'iMtM, Nino I'lixin, luttt liis life. Like OtirilinMi him- 
ix^lf, a horn siiilur, Uixlti, rcnmincing nil the hommrs 
nnd dignities that a gratt-fnl country lind IivoixhI 
n|M)ii him, put himrtvlf at the hi-a<l of a coni|tony in 
Gi'no.1, hilt nntivo rity, and set out in 1873, in the 
.}ffiffr/n/ftiii, to trndti in the Dutcli colonics; and thoro 
wiis in liiin, not only more than enough bravo spirit 
rind itcr.scvuriincc, but ntso snilificnt talent for buxi- 
nosB, to lead him to fortune, had not his life (a life 
which liatl Iwcn 8i»ared in so many encounters, in 
almost all of which ho had been wounded) licen cut 
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olT by c'liulciM at Achcuii, almost at the outtfot of lili 
first cniiHC. 

With the A;imc object of familiaming the nations 
of the Far Rint with the sight of the tricolour of 
the new kin;;i1oni, the Italian (loveniment, in ISTO, 
fitted out the royal rorvetto Jlrt/or PUmti, giving 
the command to the Duke of Genoa, and sen<1ing her 
off* on a long cruise to the coasts of China, Japan, and 
Asiatic Russia; a succcHsfuI cxpi*dition, a vory lively 
and clever account of wliich was puhlislied in a fine 
illustrated eilition l»y Colonel Count Luchino dal 
Vcmie, aide-dc-C4un|i to the Duke, and one of tlio 
most distinguinhe^l oflicrrs of the Italian arniy.^ 

S}*m|)toms of t]ie old Italian adventurous s]iirit 
reveal themselves in the attempts by land travellers 
seeking new jxitlis as explon*rs of remote or uncivil- 
ised continents, and esjiecially of tlie interior of 
Africa, in emulation of the valiant men of otIuT 
nations, chiefly German and Knglish, who have \i\\Ay 
aehicvoi] so much distinction. Several exin^ditions 
Imto Wq |»lannod and C4irried out, iMith by the Riiyal 

• • Oi«ppoiM e Hiliem, Note fViin Vinggio nrir mtrrtiin Orirnti* tl 
m^io lU H. A. IL il Iiuca \\\ (Irnorm' ilcl Coiito UicliiiHi Did 
VfTMe, Cohmnello lU Stslo Mrt;;gH>it% wiili 209 illtulmiioiw aiid 
IS Msiv. MUsa, IStHA. Tror«i. 
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Gcognipliiail Society, of which Priiico TeouiH Duko 
of Seriiioiictiit in the Pnwidciit, liy a OommGrcial Ex- 
ploring Society (fouiitleil at Milan), and other prirato 
a&4(M:isitioii}i. II10 Pirtt atti^mpbi have hoil no very 
iniiK)rtant rcAuItMi an«l in some inalances they havo 
been attemled with tntgic caitaHtropheo. Tho ManinU 
Antinori, for a long time a ver}" activo member of tlio 
Milnnese 84M*iety, his eomjianionB Cliiiirini, Gustavo 
Iiianehi, nnd othem fell vietimn to their leol for 
t)ie advsuK'ement of knowknlge ami for tho honour 
of tlicir country. Hie lutcHt and most opiKiUing dis- 
aster was tlic masiuicDs of Count Porro, with all his 
numerous fiillowcrM, at £1 llanrar, in the month of 
Man.*]i of this year, 188G. Theso unfortunates, lc<l 
by a man whose courage was somewhat too much of 
the Hotspur kind, and who seenKHl hauntetl by a 
termr of dying quietly in his ])ed like most other 
mortals, vontureil too far inland at haphaxard, Iiee<1- 
le^8 of the warning of the Knglish on tho coast, and 
weiv fallen ujiou and nlain to a man, in some Imr- 
li;u*ou8 manner of whieli an authentic account has not 
as yet I>eon ami will prolisdily never tic publishetb 

A cry of liorn>r rose throughout It<dy on the firiKt 
mournful ann<mneement, and a clamour for vengeanro 
was raided by the Italian press, by tho students of 
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the liuniaii University in general council As^mbled, 
ap{»caling to the youtli of all the other univertfitieA 
of the kingdom to j(»in them in their *' resolutions" ; 
ami the King's (loverninent has been at endless 
pains in Parliament, first to clear itself of all hlanie 
of having pi'oniptetlf or in any manner abetted and 
encuurageil Porru's nisli and apparently aindess ex- 
Iiedition, then to prove the futility of an attempt to 
punish the iXTi^etnitors of the Blaughter, or to efTect 
a new unprufiUible settlement on a coast on which 
Italy already occupies so nnmy [unnts from which 
KJie knows not how ssifely and creditably to witlulraw. 
Tht*sC9 the Italian Government might well have argued, 
are no longer the times when a chivalrous nation wsis 
0Up[M)sed to go to war for the slit ears of an obscure 
or perhaiM vagalioud seaman. Noble England herself 
in our time vowed vengeance for Khartoom and 
Gordon, but was satisfied with a declanition that 
" smashed ^ nolxxly. 

There is, however, no probability that the untowanl 
fate of these first pioneers of Italian discovery may 
to any extent damp the spirits of other adventurers 
eager for renown. As often happened in the later 
^liddle Ages, so in our day also we hear the names of 
Italians whose achievements in the service of other 
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nations ure attoudcil by better fortuno than tboM 
of tUo men engaged in the promotion of their own 
country's interests : names liko that of Conut Braixa 
lie Savorguan, bom in Rome, and of old Italian 
descent^ travelling for the French on tho Congo ; tluit 
of Count Pidma di Cesnohi, a native of Turin, but an 
Americxm citizen and consul, working for the benefit 
of the Unitetl States in Africa and Cyprus. And in 
the same manner, early in the present century, while 
Italy ^i-as still only a *' geographical expression," 
Bclzoiii hold tho c;uh11o to the English in their ro- 
BcarchoH in Egypt and Nubia, and Botta, son of tho 
historian, showed the way to tlie French on tho Tigris 
and the Euphnites, where he would have given thcni 
the glory of the discovery of Nineveh, had not tho 
niggardliness of Louis Philippe's Government aban- 
doned tluit field of enterprise to Layard and the more 
liberal English. 

'* Laisscz Si FEufont gagner scs ^pcrons." Give the 
young Italian nation, give the children of Marco 
Polo and Columbus, a chance of doing some good in 
the world, no matter if it be for the benefit of 
their country or of the whole human race, and they 
will do it 
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CHArrER VI. 

C0I-0XIE8. 

Coloiii.ll A'(|Mrili<«ii'« of Italy — Tlio Itilt.itin in tlic Yix^i — Tcnd- 
eiiric:! aii«l dii'litioiH of Ihilt.iii Kiiii'^rinU — Their Number 
au«l WimUIi ill Kiin»|M> — In the Now WorM — In South America 
-»C<»lniiii*« umler a X.itioiuil or a K«»n'i;;n Fla;; — What go<Ml 
arc ColonicM t«» parent StntcH — To Kii;;l:iii<l ami Fnincc — To 
KuMiia, iK'niiiark, un«l thu TiiitiNl Stati*ii — Tu S|iain and 
lViriii;;:il — To Holland -Colonial Proftjiecti of Italy — Italian 
0^^■ln•IW>y^ 

We have notiivd Iiuw lifuvy a grievaiifc it seems 
to be to the Italians that their couiitr}* sliouUI have 
no jiossessioiis or ilciK'ntU'iicios lM?yoml the seas. To 
this circumstance they deem it natiinil to refer the 
slow clcveh)[unent of their navigation and trade. 
Italy has no cohmies, they contend, and yet where 
is there a nation which has in former times shown 
Itself more s^teci^dly endowed with colonizing instincts 
and capahilitics than their own ? '* Foxes have holes, 
and binls of the air have nests,'' but the descend- 
ant of the heroic Venetian or of the adventurous 
CSoiocsc, m*hen m-andering abroad, they say, ''has 
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not where to rest his koml ** uwlcr tlio natiomii llag 
tbat he hn8 cho8cn for his own. 

But their Deigh1x>nr8 will not veiy rcaclily sym* 
|>«'ithi;se with these complaints. It has now-a-days 
become very doubtful whether the possession of 
colonial settlements abroad may for a State be con- 
sidered more of an advantage or a burden. Italy's 
own mediaeval history is there to show that it was 
trade that founded colonies; though, no doubt, in 
tlicir tuni the colonies gave now impulse to trade. 
There would l>e nothing to prevent Italy reopening 
her factories where those of Genoa and Venice onco 
throve ; nothing to deny Italian merchants tho 
ho3fjnlit*m arenft^ a free admission as traders into any 
p«irt of tho Ijcvaut, or of the remotest Esist (and, at 
any nito, into Eg}'pt, and through the Suez Canal), 
into all liritish possessions, on the most genenms 
terms; on tonns of far greater lilierty or equality 
than the Genoef^e and Venetuins ever obtsiined from 
the Greeks or Turks. 

In all those old Scali di Lcoanle we still hear of 
Italian colonies. They are, as we have seen, tho old 
settlements of the former five or six separate lUiIian 
States, now bound together under tho flag of a 
common fatherland. Uow is it that these so-c«.11mI 
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colouics, though .is a rule not less numerous, arc 
nut more flourishing, and that their wealth and im- 
portance, even where not actually dwindling, are 
not very considerably increasing? How is it that 
even their Lingua Franca is rapidly falling off? The 
re;ison is very obvious ; it is simply because Itidian 
trade has lost ground in those regions ; because Italy 
has little to sell, and that little can ill bear competition, 
either in quantity or in quality, and sometimes even in 
pricH?, with the commo<lities supplied by other nations. 
Her n<*ighlx)urs have l>ecn l)efore her for many years, 
and have ctuisidorably distanced her in almost every 
branch of commercial and industrial enterprise. 

Italy has a iH)puIati<m of 17,890 of her subjects 
•cattenHl all over Turkey in Europe and Asia; yet 
her trade with the whole Ottoman Empire is barely 
onc-iifth of that of (jreat Uritain. There are also 
16,:)02 Italians in Egypt ; but there, agnin, English 
commerce is six times as largo as the Italian trade. 
And the same projiortions are also observable in tho 
mgencies of Tunis and Tripoli, in Algeria and 
llorooca Almost everywhere you And the English 
engagctl in the largo and wholesale trade ; the Italians 
for the most part being satisfled with the i>etty, 
pcildlinSt retail business. 
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Notwithstaudiug the oonndcrable and itill increaa- 
ing numbers of the Italian Levantine eotoniesi and 
especially of those of Tunis and Tripoli, Alexandria 
and Cairo (the result of proximity, and traditional 
connection and intercourse), it is by no means likdy 
that those Mussulman communities will ever agiiin 
become the main field of activity for future Italian 
tratle or enterprise, or that the tide of emigration 
will set in in that direction ; not at least unless the 
P^Iative situation of the European and African world 
fthould go through uufurci^eeu and very momcutoua 
altenitioiis. Nor can it lie supiiosed that, had even 
the Ituliatis Won beforehand with the French in 
Tunis, or could thoy even yet forestall tliem iu 
TrijHili, tli(»Ao two North African n*geucics would 
flourish ill the hands of iUily to any greater extent 
than Algeria han Iiecn doing for this last half century 
08 a French deiicndency, much as the Italians justly 
consider themselves apter colonists than their Gallic 
neighbours. 

The fact seems to be, that the sphere of Italuin 
ideas, even in the lowest classes, has lately expanded 
fur beyond the limits of their inland seas ; that in Italy, 
as elsewhere, the grandsons of the men who thought 
with boding fears for half their life, and at hist 
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dccuicil it pi'iulciit to make their wilU, before they 
umlertook a journey to Paris or Vieuiin, or a voyage 
to Smyrna or Alexandria, think now nothing of a trip 
to Siberia, or a cruise to Ja]>nn or Van Diemen's 
I^nnd ; ami it is conscMjuently no longer to those 
L('%'antine regions, but mueh furtlier oflf, that the 
swarms of Italian wamlerei-s will go in quest of new 
homes. There are, it is stated, 1,032,402 Italian 
subjects abroad, and to these emigration adds year 
by year a conii>lement which, from 9G,2G8 in 1878, 
had reached 1(;9,101 in 1883, and fell to 157,193 in 
1885, the average l>eing at least double what it was 
lK*f<»re the formation of the It^dian kingdom in 18G0.' 
Tliis Italian emigration is divided into temporary 
and {vmianont; by far the greatest number of 
Italians of the lower classes being driven abroad in 
cjuest of employment, but seldom contemplating a 
longer residence than what may enable them to ro- 
tuni to their country with a few five-franc pieces 
in their t ravel Ung-bclt, and to live at home in better 
circumstanivs than when they left it. Of those that 
crott tho Aljis into tho neighbouring European lands, 

^ 8m « Cefinimmto (lf;:li lUllAtii sir Entero,' IVoerobefv \Ml ; 
fai Um officul • XoUiio HUtitUclio nail' EniignifioDt lUlkus,' and 
•NoiisM Ui I^UtUtica General^,' 1886. 
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C8iKH!inily into Franco, Switicrlontl, ami Anslio- 
Germany, by far tlio majority are mere joamcymcD, 
ivflrrriV^ or factory -lianiK who, like roo/iVv, are in girat 
demand, because they are often better workmen, and 
always put up with hanlcr liilM>ur and lower wages, 
tlicreby Wing tlio object of the contempt, and, es|ir- 
cially in France, of the Kivage attiirksand ill*trcatment 
on the ivirt of their native comjietitora. At the time of 
the Tunis disturbance, political international auimonity 
led to sanguinary excesses between these Italian in- 
dustrials and the Marseilles populace, the re;d cause 
of whirh sliould undoubtedly be sought in the long* 
smothered feeling of trade jcidousy and rancour. 

On the other hand, in America, chielly in the Re- 
))u1»lii'.s of the Plate, the Italians are received with 
oi»cn arms, and there many of them are builders or 
boatmen, a good number of them jxlty traders and 
arlistins, ready to t<ike to any kind of business, and 
marvellously likely to succeed in any of them. 

The particulars wo can gather with re.Hi»ert to the 
numWr and destination of Italian emigmnts, to their 
collective capital, and to their commercial relationn 
with the mother eountr}*, may Iks found in the publir- 
ations of the Statistical Deimrtment of the Mhiistr}^ 
of Agriculture in Gome, au iustitution^directod with 
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givttt tictivily by the Cumiiien<Jalurc Luigi DiMiio.^ 
But tlicso infonnationA depencl for the moBt part on 
the reports of the Italian consuls abrosid, and these 
can only know with certainty the numliers ontl con- 
ditions of the It^dian residents who neeil thoir pro- 
tection, and place themselves under their jurisdiction. 
But there is among the Italians really desirous to 
sertlc abroad, a strong propensity to renounce their 
allegiance, not by any menus from a want of 
patriotism, but owing to a variety of causes; till 
very lately to the hostile feeling they harboured 
against their former despotic OovernmentA, and to 
their wish to rid themAclves of their liability to 
military service, and even now to the ambition of 
many of them to liecome citizens of a so-callel 
'* Uemocratic community," oven if they can get no 
better tlian one of those wretchedly •govemetl Spanish- 
American Republics, llic emignuitn, therefore, greatly 
exceed the uumWrs appearing in official statements. 

The progress these Italian colonies in South America 
hare made is a great phenomenon, the magnitude 
of which has hardly as yet been fully estimated in 

' " Vliftfin air tM^ro nM utiimA iferentiio,** in the Tolmne of 
tiM • InchMla ParUoMntm talk Marioa MmanUle,' Vol V. p. 
cliixrtik 
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Europe, anil Icut of all iu Itnly itselt* 0( tbo 
1,032,402 Itnlioiu resitting in foreign countries, only 
7C2S ftto tltHuicilcd iu Asia, 62,203 in Africa, and 
2887 in Oceania. Of tbc rcnl bulk of cmignnts. 
380,952 aro in Europe, ami 579,333 in America. 

In America itself, tlio United States and tbo 
Canadian Dominion hnrbour no more tbou 171,849; 
tbo remainder are settlers in tbe various parts of 
Sponisb America, and more tbnn a quarter of a 
million (254,388) in the Argentine Rcpul>lie. And 
it is cliivlly to tli:it confedcmcy tliat tlio greatest 
imnilKT of Itidian vniigntuts (37,710 in 1885) aro 
regularly flocking. 

Although the lUiliiUis, like tlicir brethren of Latin 

stock, l'reni-.li or S^viui^li, nro no Uid huabandmcn 

iu their own country, and will wbistlo at tbo plough 

to goiK.1 puiiMwc when it is moilc wurtb their while, 

tlicy do nut take so kindly to field lal>our as the men 

of Teutonic, Suiindinaviau, or Anglo-Saxon blood. 

I1iu8, although in the regions of the Plate, iu Brazil, 

in tlio broad Hats of tho Matto Grosso or the Groa 

Cliaco, wc bear of Italian od well as of Swiss, German, 

> Some light will ]ieTliaj» lie tlirown on tlio aulijcet Lf ■ wurk 
of l-jlmoniln de Ainicis on tlic IlnlUn cnloiiiM of IMontfiTiilra mn<l 
I^ttcnos Ayn», vwitMl liy liim in 1884. llw work «h in tbc 
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aud other agricultural scttlcmeiitd (the embryos of as 
many wealthy, and iM>s8iUy happy and pacific nations 
of the future), still it is not in those scattered dis- 
trict4 that the majority of Italian fortunc-seokers do 
congregate. 

The Italians in the Argentine Kopuhlie exceed, as 
wo have seen, a quarter of a million, and the States 
of the River Plate trade with Italy to the amount 
of X1,C00,000 imiK>rts and cxiK)rts ; but more than 
half these immigrants are established in the cities, — 
103,595 at Liuenos Ayres, where they muster more 
than one-thiixl of the pi)pulation of the city, and 
aliout 100,000 at Uosario, Siinta Fe, etc, — only 
the remaining few thousands resigning themselves 
to the dmdgery of field labour in tho rural settle- 
inentSb 

The Italian colonies in Uruguay (Montevideo), iu 
lirazil, as well as in Peru and Chili, aiv, or were 
before the war, also numerous, their wealth imiH>rtant, 
and their traile with their fatherland considerable. 
In Liuui, and most other cities of Peru, their PuU 
pfriiut^ or general shoiM, are thriving almost at every 
comer of the streets. In Peru, Chili, and tho whole 
ctiast tho Itoliaua have introiluccd the cultivation of 
the vine; aud their strong liquor Italia^ at Pisco, 
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Aiida, etc, hu becomo a very extMUiTe Brdeb of 
trade. 

StQl it is ehiofiy oa the Plate, it ia in tlie vast 
xeponi of the Ai^ntiua BopuUie, that of Ut^ 
owing cBiwciolly to their oomiianttiTO quiet and the 
genial climate, the Italians have mode theinselTOs 
most thoroughly at hoiaa Both at Buvnoe Ayrcs 
and Moiitortdoo, whcro they hcgau to Iutb mhdo 
weight on imUie affaire in the days t^ Garibaldi's 
exploits during the civil and iiitcnintional wars 
(from 1836 to 1848), many of them liavc riacn to 
wcnlth. Thoy own a vast qiiaiility of property in 
those growing cities ; mouoi>olizo the navigation of 
the great rivcre; their colonies forming, as it were, 
a State within the State, influential, and almost 
formidable, for good or evil ; their consciousness of 
BHi>crior iuU-lligencc, energy, and spirit of association 
giving them an asccmlancy with which the more 
iodulcut Sjionish Creoles by their feebler ttaturo, and 
the settlers from other countries by their smaller 
numbers and their scattered jmsitiou, are little able to 
coDtcntb It ia in the cities that the Italian colonists 
lie in a compact mass, that their trade-unioDs and 
savLuga-banks, their co-operative stores, their schooli, 
clubs, libiarics, and all their souial and eharitoUo 
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iu8titutioii8, arc best orgauiascd. There it is that 
Italian immigration is most rapidly becoming an 
element of onlcr, prosi>erity, and civilization. 

At Buenos Ayres the Italians have raised the 
statues of Garibaldi and Mazzini at the landing- 
place and iKsfore the most conspicuous buildings in 
the main square of the city ; these mere aliens bring- 
ing in the household gods of their country, and 
enforcing, as it were, their hero-worship upon the 
natives of their land of adoption. Their processions 
and demonstrations, their very s^^orts and frolics, are 
objects of wonder and interest, by turns edifying and 
amusing, at times even somewhat alarming, the less 
lively native population. 

An important fact connected with the development 
of these Italian colonies of the Plate begins to be 
brought to light in the columns of the local press. 

" The European settlers," says the Ruenos Ayres 
* Nacion,' ^ " especially the Italians, are for the most 
part robust people ; and the same thing must occur 
here as in every part of the world — the Argentine 
natire race giving way before the stronger immigrant 
nature. The statistics of deaths from consumption 
•bow too plainly that the greatest ravages caused by 

> flit Um ' 8o«ih Amerietn JotmuJ,' Junt 13, ISSS, ^t^ S79. 
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this ili;ioasc arc amouf; tko native boru Ai^ntiucs. 
But the worst feature, as regards the native popula- 
fion, is its low ratio of births, which must arise, 
either from social habits contrary to marriage, or from 
constitutional defects. The birth-rate, according to 
the lost census of the various nationalities at Buenos 
Ayres, was as follows, per annum : — 

1 lAlliilw ••• ••• ••• ••• 

jfroncii 

0|Kllll8il 

Argcntiiio ... 

At this rate." the writer ol>servcs, " the pure Argentiuo 
will soon be as extinct ns the IKmIo.'* 

The plicnomenon occurring in the United State?, 
where tlic native population could not exist without 
tlic constant accession of immigmnt blood, equally 
ropnxluces itself in those old Spanish- American com- 
munities ; with this difference, however, that in the 
nortlicrn continent the new elements are in a great 
majority fi-om the British Islands, and will to a great 
extent contribute to keep up the English character 
and language among the Yankee race which absorbs 
them; while in Buenos Ayres the more numerouH 
immigrants are of alien though kindred blood, and 
will tread out the rapidly dwindling natives, at the 
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8ame time that they bcciu to uiaaigaiuate with and to 
be apparently lost among them. 

^ There arc very shortsighted people among ua," 
eontiuucs the fuime writer, ** who view with jcaloiti^y 
this great increase of the Italians, anil this tranHfusion 
of blood, a circumstance of happiest results for the 
country, giving it strength and vigour to attain 
greater ends than could otherwise be exjiectcd. The 
Ai^(*ntinc nation of 1!)8G will be as patriotic, as 
stnmgly attached to their adoptc'd land, as its natives 
of to-day, though the names will for the must part 
end in vowels," f. e. will be Italian names. 

llio race will be changed, of course, but not the 
langungo : in the first place, Immuiuso the infiltnition 
of alien blood will be gradual ; in the second plare, 
because the new-comers are from dilFcrent Italian 
provinces, most of them behmg to the uneducated 
classes, and are at a loss to understand each others 
dialects, ileing in need of a common language, they 
find Simnish an etuiier and more convenient means 
of connuunication between themselves and with the 
natives, and the Italian which they never knew, 
thoQgk kept up as a literary language in their school, 
dies off among thorn as a means of social or oven 
domcstio iutorooursc. A simikr process tokos place 
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At Cmcinnnti, Chicago, etc. among the Gennans who 
coDBtitutc 80 hiigc a port of the popubtioii of tho 
Western States. 

We shall not hero enter into the manifuhl qnee* 
tions which this new phase of Italian life plainly 
suggests ; wo shall not inquire into the eauseti 
dolorous or auspicious, which ilrire from tlieir homes 
a nmltitudc of Italiiius averaging 150,000 yearly, 
acconliiig to tho very narrowest calcuhtion 70,000 
at least of tlicm lieloiiging to tho permanent emi- 
gmtion (the numbers prolmbly being fifty per cent 
below the mark) ; we shall not discuss whether this 
cxmlus should be deemed a banc or a boon for their 
old or for the new country, or for the emigrants them- 
selves; whether Italy is over-crowded, or whether 
she could not, with better management^ be mado to 
yield bread and contentment for at least one addi« 
tionnl third of her present twenty-nine or thirty 
millions of iieo])Ie. Suflicc it to say, that Italy lioii 
on the broad (hits along the banks of the Parana, tho 
Uruguay, and the Paraguay a New Italy as vast, 
and certainly as rich and fertile, and blessed with at 
leant as good a climate, as any of the New Englanda 
springing up in tho American or Australum ecm- 
tinents. Indeed she luis the whole world before hor 
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where to choose. For thcHO arc no h)ii;rcr tho times in 



o 



which the iiumigmtion of strangers was resented and 
resisted as intru.Hion. Men come in and go out now- 
A-ihiys, throughout Eunipe, no |iass|K>rts needed, no 
cjuostion.s asked, except in Russia. They buy lands, 
they buiUl liouses, oiien shojis, make fortunes ; no 
fault found with them, with any number of them, 
esiiecially if they bring capital or brains or good 
stout arms wherewith to stir up competition, and 
put Dati%'e talent and energy on their mettle. 

Tliere are exceptions, of course. I have named 
Russia. I might mention Republican France, and her 
anti|iatliy to German and Italian working men. I 
might \Hju\t to Republican America, and her jealousy 
and ill-treatment of the iiiolTensive and indiMpensablo 
Cliinamciu Rut tho worhl is large, and away from 
Europe, beyond the Isthmuses and the Straits, or 
across the oceans, not only are not new-comers dreaded 
or repulsed, but they are, on the contrary, received 
with oi»en arms, invited and solicited, and in some 
regions even tempted with grants of land, with seeds 
ami implements, and whatever else may insure them 
a fair start. A man worth his salt has only to go far 
caough, and to know where to go, to find boundless 
districta whore hmd is to bo had for an old song, or 
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for uotliing at aU, at tko ruto of a square loogno per 
licoil, to Bottle among eflete races cloomed to be trodden 
aiul stamiKHl out, to make his way into benighted com* 
muuities, lauds of the blind whoro the one-eyed is king. 

Such, it is true, is not the colonisation Italy 
aspires to ; she wishes for settlements and {loescssions 
of her own, and she has not one inch of ground 
beyond her boundaries where her emigrants may 
exist under the empire of her own laws, and under 
shelter of her national standard— not one inch of 
ground, unless it be in Etistem Africa, where at 
^lossowah, and other spots on the Red Sea coast, she 
has still only garrisons, or unless it be the famous 
colony at Assab, a i>os8CSHion which her neighbours 
still grudge her, and where, as we have seen, in 1881 
she had only five of her own European colonists among 
one thousand of the native races, the colonists boost* 
ing a joint capital of 10,000 lire (£250). 

But is that really a great hardship ? Is the con* 
dition of Italy in that respect so singular 1 The States 
which, like Italy, have no dependencies, are indeed 
fretting ; they are roaming over land and sea, seeking 
what there still may remain for them to hy hold of ; 
sending out their Stanleys and Braxsas and other 
indefatigable pioneers; they are holding councils in 
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liruHScU to ttharo among them the wiliLi of Africa* 
to fouuil a brothcrlioo<l of Earo|>can colonics in 
climates where the air is faUil to the white man's 
energies if not to \m life, an^l coming to a comi>act 
for a fair distribution and dcrinition of territ4)rial 
lioundaries on which there is ho^io, and there might 
be reason, to establish a pcr|>.3tual peace ; a reasonable 
hope so long as what is parcelled out is merely no 
man's land, but which is liktdy to l)e attended by 
fresh causes of jealousy and strife, the moment the 
want of elbow-room Wgins to bo felt among 
nations which have already too many old subjects 
of mutual ill-will and contention. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, what is the ex- 
perience of the States whirh are alreoily bunlened 
with colonial dependencies? Do we not see Russia 
only too happy to have ridden herself of Alaska? 
Would not Denmark gladly sell St. Thomas and her 
other islands in the Oulf of Mexico if she could find 
a purchaser ? And has not the great North-American 
Republicm Union, whirh so intensely coveted Cuba, 
which was bidding so high for Samana Day in San 
Domingo, which would have been so glml of a pre- 
text to rob Turkey of Candia, and Spain of Port 
lIahon« and which daily trod fardier and farther on 
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Mexican lancb— luw dio not htely altmxl her poliry» 
patting limits to her aequtrnttTeneii, witMiAwing 
from her bmgaioSi cliiiooaateniindng her fiUbwtering 
Adveuturcni» ami patting her veto apon reeent 
Mexican encroadimontt ! America, like Italy, has 
land enough for her people. She leaYes all her 
schemes for territorial extension or for Transmarine 
aeqnisitions to the natural restlessness of hw hantcni, 
squatters, and gdd-diggers, and to the private speca- 
lation of her trailers and roTors. 

There are, even in England, politicians who ask 
what direct and solid gain to their country accrue 
from her vast colonia] deiKudencies ; what profit is 
to John Bull the empire which he extends over 
one-fifth of the human race! What does he get 
from thoAe encumbrances, they argue, beyond the 
mere luxury of defending tliem in the hour of ilanger, 
or feeding them in the sennon of famine! what 
maze of inconhintent and even crooked policy haa 
he not to thread to keep the breath in sick Turkey's 
body, or in backing the Afghans and other wild 
tribes against Russia? Such are the arguments of 
the Ghulstone school, of that blind, improvident 
school which advised the cession to Greece of tho 
Ionian islands and of the strong phice of Corfu ; and 
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would equally, if it Lad its owu way, deliver up 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Channel Islands, and Egypt, 
and all the Indies to any who may covet them, as it 
is now abandoning Ireland to the tender mercies of 
Pameirs Imnd of murderers. 

But the Gladstone school has not yet won the 
day ; between England and the ** Grand Old Man " 
there is a question of life and death ; and it is for 
the new Parliament issuing from the election of July 
188C to settle whether it was the country, or the aged 
statesman now fallen from power, that had reached 
that stage of m.'ulness which, for men as well as for 
nations, is the forerunner of ruin and self-<lestruction. 

The British Empire, be it granted, may bring no 
actual direct and material gain to Great Britain; 
it may even involve heavy loss. But the English 
nation can only be great at that price. Only by 
constant heroic exertion and expense can it keep its 
bead above water and maintain its place in the world. 
Only on that condition can it procure employment 
for its enomions surplus population, and open a field 
for the exuberant energies of the most manly of all 
human races. Engkind did not look out for empire ; 
it grew upon her hands; it was thrust upon her. 
It was not policy, but trade ; not a Government, but 
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a Compaiiy, that gare ha Iikdia, And it waa only 
when the Cnupany had di«e ita woric that Um 
GoTcnuneot stepped in, ^ufaably to vaAo it; it was 
then that the diffieoltios and dangeta of India liogan. 
It was not the cannon but the ploagh tba ooloniaed 
the American and Atutralion contmenti; indeed it 
was by the cannon that the very beat of Bi^Iand's 
eolonici, the United States, was wrested firom her. 
And notwithstanding the pleasing initanees of filial 
dcTOtioii by bauds t^ Ctumdions and Tasnumiaa 
voluutctirs in some recent straits of the mother 
country, it is very qucstionaUe whether England's 
youDgcdt daughters, like the eldest, may not out- 
grow the old mother; whether they may not havo 
iutcreats of their own, separate and autagonUtie iu« 
turcKts, aud become in their turn rather a source of 
vcakuesa tbau an clement of strength to the loud 
which bore and fostered them. 

But such OS EugLmd's poutiou ii^ it is now her 
fiite: she has made her bed, and must lie in it. 
The fulness of the times has come, and events moat 
take their course ; and the task of the new Parlia- 
ment must be to mature and hasten a decision. By 
falling back from the Soudan England would ma 
the risk of losing Egypt. By abandoning Egypt she 
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would imperil India. Without Iiidin, witliout Canada, 
vithoot Australia, Englaud, Mr. Glatlstono contends, 
would 1)0 happier; but sbo would cease to be the 
quccQ of two licmisphcrcs, abo would no longer 
"rule tbo waves." But wittiout Ireland, with 
Ireland dividcil, anarchic, in the hands of American 
rowdies, what would become of England ? 

But Italy's conditions arc not in any manner 
lihfl those which portly allowed, partly forced Great 
Britain on her world-embracing career. The popu- 
lation of Italy is not out of proportion with her 
territory ; a large extent of her moat fertile soil is, 
on the contrary, as wo hare seen,' running waste 
for tho lack of available cultivators. Under a firm 
and provident rule Italy could feed at least ten mil- 
lions of stalwart new husbandmen, and at the same 
time greatly better the conditions of the eighteen 
millions who arc now so vety nearly starving on the 
fat of her fattest hinds. 

It is to little purpose that Italy reads tho records 
of her modinval RopuUics, unless she learns that 
in the settlement of new colonies trade can achieve 
man than conquest, and influence be felt more than 
aetoal power. All that a nation requires in foreign 
* 8m kbon, oL Iv. p. Ill 
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laiiiU is unlimited fiecdoin of tnulo and UATigatioii ; 
and all that is olrcody TOttclimifcd and goaranteod bj 
England, with or without reciprocity, wherever her 
dominion extends. It is otherwise in other eoantrie% 
it is true. Elsewhere commerce has to stmgglo with 
protective and virtually prohibitive tariffs. But when 
was brave enterprising trade ever thwarted by aneh 
artificial obstacles? Did not English energy break 
through and ultimately batter down all the barrioit 
of the first Napoleon's continental system ? 

It was natural, jKrhaps, that Italy should covet 
Tunis, and it was a very qucstionabel policy on the 
I>art of France to take it, esi^ccially if her object was 
rather te spite her Latin sister than to benefit heracl£ 
But Las Italy good reason to envy France the exten- 
sion of her North- African territory ? Algeria has 
been a stone round France's neck for more than half 
a century, and as late as 1880 the French population 
in that country only amounted to 144,071 — ^little 
more than half the number the Italians attained in 
ten years in the Argentine Confederation ; ^ whilo the 
trade between the French Republic and her North* 
African dependency in that same year only yielded a 
clear gain to France of 3,800,000 francs (XI 52,000) 

^ See sbore^ pttge 153 
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against tho enoriiious charges entailed by the admin- 
istration and subjugation of that perpetually unquiet 
regency. 

After all, any chance a country may have of wisely 
and profitably managing its foreign dejiondencies may 
be gauged by the ability it displays in the conduct of 
its domestic aflfairs. Before Italy distresses herself 
about France's conquest of Tunis, she should look to 
the causes which determined that hare-bniined enter- 
prise; for they were the same which now urge on 
France to her expeditions to the Congo, to Alada- 
gascar, Tong-Kin, and the New Hebrides. What 
drives France to such bootless, senseless, hopeless 
undertakings abroad is simply disappointment, humili- 
ation, utter disgust with matters as they are at home. 
It is but the instinct of the tuaavais coMcheur^ who 
after tossing and turning in his bed for the whole 
night long, must in the end start up and go forth 
with his gun in the morning and ** kill something,'* 
lest in his frensy he should kill himself. 

Is it, forsooth, to spreail Christianity or to carry 
civilixatioQ among benighted heathens that France 
bombards open towns and slaughters naked savages ? 
Is it to procure sounder slumbers to Prince Bismarck, 
or ^/mrr ftUre flamr au Boi de Prusie,*' that she 
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scuds her soldiers to die of home-nckness on tlis 
African sands» or of swamp-feyers in the ddtM 
of Chinese rivers? Every act of her Govemment 
betrays this tendency to national saidde. Almoak 
on the eve of that war of 1870, which UnI to S&]an» 
M. Thiers, summing up all the charges which, in a 
five hours' speech, he had brought against the Im- 
perial Government, concluded with a nevor-to-bo- 
for gotten phrase : ** H ne rente pitu itMe se «fe ySw/e m 
commellrey Since then, to which of the suocoeding 
rulors of France, from Thiers himself to Freycinet, 

has not that phnise been equally applicable! From 
Thicn}' proclamation of the Republic, to Freycinct*s 
kiiudhmeut of the princes of the families formerly 
reigning in France, what else has French policy been 
but a series of blunders? — blunders of home and 
foreign policy, all equally unpardonable and irrejiar- 
able, all equally fatid. 

Neither has Italy, consistently with her boasted 
libi^nil principles, any reason to envy Spsiin, Portugal, 
or Holland the revenues which those unscrupulous 
nations draw from their Transmarine possessions. 
Such prosperity as those distant settlements enjoyed 
in jxist times, or may still be said to enjoy at the 
present date, had their basis in a system of enshive- 
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nient and brutulization of inferior races, native or 
imported, which is everywhere breaking down in 
obedience to the principles of justice and humanity 
prevailing all over the world ; or upon fiscal duties 
which grind and harass the colonists in a vain 
attempt to promote the commercial and industrial 
interests of the ruling nation — a protectionism which 
has also to struggle against the liberal spirit of the 
age. Whether slavery and protectionism were or 
were not equally expedient to the white and the 
coloured man, and whether protectionism did or 
did not equally benefit the proilucer and the con- 
sumer, are hardly now-a-days any longer debatable 
questions. Abolition and Free Trade are England's 
doings; hanlly to be undone by England herself, 
whatever qualms of regret and almost remorse she 
may now and then feel on these subjects. 

Even with such unfair advantages, it is merely 
from a sheer gratification of insane national pride 
that Spain has been for a score of years exhauHting 
all her resources in men and money to impose her 
yoke on the diKaflfectcd Cubans; while Portugal, on 
the contrary^ finds in emancipated Brazil, and on the 
equal terms of friendly intercourse established with 
that country, such sources of wealth as had never 
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been open to her during the oenturiet in whicb that 
vast empire was her slave-holding dependenqr ; a 
very dear ease, proving how far more profitable il 
may be to lose than to keep a cdony. 

W^ith respect to Holland, and her poesossiona of 
Java, Madura, and the other spots on the coasts of 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the rest of the Dutch East 
Indies, it would be difficult to saj what real per- 
manent good the Dutch have derived, from that 
'' culture system,"* which was only another name for 
Malay slavery, and which for many years yielded 
luaiiy millions of guilders to the Netlierland Govem* 
meat. That system had to give way before the out* 
cry of Euro})oan and American abolitionists, who 
contended that the natives of a country, be they 
Mack, red, or yellow, are not to lie forced to work for 
the whites of another country, even if these natives 
are half savages, even if their laliour supplies them 
with the means of comfortable living for themselves, 
at the same time that it enables them to pay a hand- 
some tribute to their European rulers. The feeling 
of justice, the notions of liberty and equidity, prevail 
over all considerations of expediency. The Malays 
must not work more than they like, however easy it 
may be on experienco to prove that freedom will 
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unfit them for any good either to their masters or to 
themselves. The system, as morally untenable, has 
for several years been limited to the culture of coffee 
and sugar, and is expected to come altogether to an 
end in 1890. And meanwhile the Java budget, which 
for many years allowed the Government a handsome 
surplus .over the enormous expenses of administration, 
has been, on the contrar}% since 1881, showing a deficit 
which in 1883 amounted to 1,257,101 guilders. 

Clearly, therefore, those new countries, like Italy, 
Belgium, and Germany, which have no colonies of their 
own, can hardly find anywhere an inch of available 
ground that they would not have to dispute with 
their actual possessors. Bismarck, at the head of a 
nation strong enough to tread on other people's rights 
with impunity, was, indeed, tempted to play the part of 

** A stlaplle^ap of unoontidorad iriflot,'* 

by hoisting his flag on those Caroline Islands which 
Spain had never been able to turn to any useful 
purposes. But even that mighty Chancellor had to 
cry ** Bock again I '* to get out of that scrape with 
the best grace ho could, and to agree to terms which, 
whatever advantages ho may have obtained, have 
not borne out his pretensions to sovereign power 
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over those islands. A amp de mah, at the stnun of 
an oTcrwhelmiDg force at the dote of a •ocooaBfid 
war, night well place not only the Dutch cokmies» 
but IloUand itself at Bismarck's discretion. But the 
question would still be whether *'the game wmdd 
be worth the candle;" whether Germany woold 
not profit more by tradinff with than by noMiiy Iier 
Batavian neighbours 

With rcsjiect to Italy, it is not likely that that 
country will at any time aspire to the rank of a 
conquering nation ; not likely that her trade, even 
within the shores of the Mediterranean (to say 
nothing of what lies beyond the 1x>umUuics of that 
sen), may ever regain the importance it had in the 
Aliddle Ages, or carry on a successful rivalry with 
that of England, FmucCi Germany, and other nations 
bordering on the oi^eu ocean ; not likely that Italy 
may anywhere found new colonics, or acquire old ones 
by victory or purchase. Tlie sooner she wakes from 
ambitious dreams of that nature will be the better for 
her. She comes too late into the market She has 
too little to buy or sell. And as to her emigrant tide, 
even if it were for ever flowing (which is scarcely to 
be desired), it would not easily be made to set to 
the Levant, to Asia, or Airica. or diverted from that 
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dccidcil tcudeucy it bos oviuced towards South 
America, where, whatever influence Italy may gain, she 
never will either he able to assert her direct sway, 
or to hoist her flag, without first settling accounts 
with those Yankee champions of the Alonroe doctrine 
who will soon he strong enough to claim all America 
for the Americans. 

I have put ofi* to the end of the chapter any 
mention of a class of Italian emigrants whose wander- 
ings throughout Euroiie, and even to the remotest 
regions of the civilized world, has been for many 
years, not only a grievous calamity to emancipated 
Italy, but also a flagrant reproach and shame to her 
rulers. I allude to the czportMion of itinerant organ- 
grinders and plaster-cast sellers, which constitutes a 
thoroughly organized trade in white slaves, and sends 
more children abroad to carry on with impunity the 
profession of sturdy beggars in the most orderly 
communities, in defiance of stringent laws, and of 
the opposition of an omnipresent and in other respects 
most efficient police. 

It would not be ctkBy to trace this notable nuisance 
to its original source. Italy has for centuries mono- 
polized music and the fine arts. Some of these 
Tagrants may at first have been welcomed abroad 
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AS real minstrclB and skilled instrumaDtal pcr^ 
fonncrs, or bond /de retail dealers in artkka of 
artintic value, just as other eountrymcn of thein» 
proUiibly siuee Gkdileo, earned their bread. as itinerant 
optieiaus. 

But in process of time, and ecrbunly from the 
beginning of the present eentury, their real business 
has liecome sheer mendicancy; and that instmment 
of torture, the barrel-organ^ which they call their 
mcitirre^ or trade, w a mere pretext to extort copper 
coins ; just as flimsy a pretext as the box of matches 
by which other vagabonds obtain the same intent 
with equal imixirtuiiity, though with less unbearable* 
ear-excmciatiiig noise. 

That 8ueh imposture should be tolerated and even 
encouraged in a well-regulated society would bo bad 
and sad enough, were even the evil of spontaneous 
growth ; but the well-known fact is, that the vagrancy 
of these Italian tramps is not matter of choice with 
most of them, for in most cases they arc mere children 
kiflnapped or decoyed from their homos under false 
pretences by thorough rogues, who hold them in 
their power by the title and on the terms of ap- 
prenticeship, and compel them to go forth and grind 
and beg for their master's benefit under the penalty 
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of storvatiou and ruthless ill-treatmcut if they fail 
to bring back the sum exacted from them. 

These wretched organ-grinders came in the early 
part of the century from the Ai)ennine districts which 
septirate the territories of Parma and Modena from 
the seaboard of Genoa and Tuncany, while the vendors 
of plaster statuary belonged for the most part to 
Lucca ; but more lately the traffic extended to other 
parts of the Peninsula, and especially to Naples, that 
hot-bed of all corrujition, where it aajuired a more 
outrageous character by the draught of girls under 
age, and mere children, taken abroad for infamous 
purposes. 

These criminal practices were exposed and loudly 
denounced by most Italians resident in foreign coun- 
tries, and especially in England, where political exiles 
took up the cause of the organ-boys against the 
scoundrels their masters, pulled them before the 
magistrates, and, unable to devise any better remedy 
to the evil, endeavoured at least to mitigate it by 
gathering as many of the young mendicants as could 
escape their masters* vigilance in a sort of ragged 
school in Hatton Garden, where they hoped to make 
them into civilized beings; a scheme, like many 
otliei% which foundered against the jealousy, avarice, 
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and mulioe of the black-hearted alaTe-driven^ thdr 
owncn.^ 

The Italian patriots of thirty or forty years ago^ 
not without reasoni hud the bhune of this grave die* 
order on the weakness or wickedness of the de^otie 
Governments of that epochs whose daty in their 
opinion it should have been, as it certainly was in 
their power, to put an end to it by closing their 
passport-gutirded frontier against the spurious emi- 
gration. But at present those very patriots, or 
their successors and partisans, are themselves the 
men in power in the Peninsula, and hitherto the evil, 
far from abating, has assumed more alarming pro* 
portions and a more heinous character ; yet little, if 
anything, has been done towards its cure, on the 
pica that the Government has no right to interfere 
with the free movements of the subject — a shallow 
and hollow argument in a country like Italy, where 
(as in Germany, France, and elsewhere) the law of 
military or maritime conscription fetters down every 
man to the soil of his country from his birth to the 
age of twenty to twenty -one years, and all the 
additional years of the service. 

1 See "Mortlio, or ike Organho^^e Progrm$!' ia Marioiirt 
' BlMskgown Papers,' Londoo, 1S46, Wilejr and Paioain. S Vols. 
Vol XL p. 1. 
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The question, however, has been again and again 
brought before the Italian Parliament, and very 
hitcly, especially with reference to the sore matter 
of the traffic of young girls taken from the southern 
provinces. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the affair may 
not be suffered to drop, and that King Humbert's 
Government will earnestly and thoroughly deal with 
it ; relying, if need be, not only on its own exertions, 
but also on the co-o[>eration of friendly States, espe- 
cially of the adjoining territories of France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria-Hungary, through whose borders the 
land-transit of this objectionable human merchandise 
is mainly effected. Tliat the aid of England, of her 
Custom-IIouse and police authorities, would at all 
events not be withheld, need not be doubted ; for 
here, as in America, the expediency of closing all 
porta and barriers against the intrusion of beggars 
and vagrants begins to be as sorely felt as it is in 
Prussia or Austria ; and it will be acted upon regard- 
less of the individual rights of 6omA Jide but destitute 
and idle travellers. For no country can be looked 
upon as bound to make itself the resort and receptacle 
of the mere riff-raff and outscouring of other nations ; 
no country can allow its neighbonrs to act as if 
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"Rubbish to be shot here" were written at the 
entrance of its frontier. The Italian GoTemment 
onght to be made to feel that this disgncefol tnultf 
is no matter of politics, but simply of common 
morality; that it affects not merely the interests^ 
but the very honour of their country ; and that they 
caimot in this case, as they do in that of the puKUe 
lottery, plead in its exculpation the inezontUe 
exigencies of their shattered financea 
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CIIAPl'ER VII. 

GOVERXMEXT, 

Political InHinctt of tlic lUlians— Kii^ltiiid and Italj— English 
and Frvncli n«*presontntivc Institutions — Tlio Italian Con- 
stitutional Cli:irt<»r— The Electoral Litr— The Right or Carour, 
ConsonratiTo Party— The Lr/t or liattazzi, Progrcssijjt Party — 
Home and Forvij^n Policy — Pn^giwt towanls Manhooil Suf- 
frn{;e— Keccnt P«>litical EvcnU— The Dcprctis Law of 1882— 
Tlie SrrwftH ih Little — Democracy and Demagogy — The In- 
diM[ienaaliIe Man in Italy — Italian Administration. 

Is Italy the youngest or the oldest of European 
communities ? The question must be settled ere 
we can hojK to come to a fair estimate of the present 
conditions, or to a plausible forecast of the future 
cajxibilities, of that countr}\ 

The ItalLnn kingdom is the newest State made out 
of the shreils and jmtches of the most ancient Euro- 
pean country. It is an attempt to set a juvenile head 
on decrepit shoulders, an experiment to send a living 
tool to reanimate a worn-out and almost lifeless 
body. 
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It would be ailly conceit on the part of the Italioiw 
to look upon themselves as the oflbpring of the Bimuma 
who demolished Carthage, or of the Milanese wlio 
routed the Swabian Emperor. But it was haidlj 
generous to describe them (as a crabbed Gcrmaii 
did) as " the maggots claiming descent from the limi 
merely because thej swarmed out of the coRaptimi 
of his dead carcase.'' 

There is no instance in history of a people going 
through a second or third stage of existence. The 
land may remain the same, but the new generations 
must be in some sense better, in other respects, 
perhaps, worse than those which preceded them. Tlie 
Italians of the Present, the Italians of the Future, 
have a great deal to learn, a great deal more to 
un-lcam, of what comes to them from Uie Post 
They must, above all things, consider themselves as 
mere tyros in the science and art of government 

It has always been half a boast, half a reproach to 
them, to be called the countrymen of Macchiavello. 
But between the age of Macchiavello and the present 
time three and a half centuries elapsed, during which 
the Italians have been by turns ruled by Spani»h, 
French, or Austrian, by mere alien bunglers of the 
lilacchiavellian school In taking upon themsdvoa 

X 1 
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the task of govoruing themselves, the Italians of the 
present day, destitute of all precedents of their own, 
have in their turn been mere borrowers of alien in* 
stitutions, mere bungling pupils of English, French, 
and other Macchiavellian bunglers. 

No doubt the Italians are politicians by nature. I 
have already alluded to some points of resemblance 
they bear in that respect to the English. And, not 
unlikely, these instincts of true statesmanship, cha- 
racteristic of both countries, may, as has been sug- 
gested, be the result of their old intimate connection 
at various times. ' Tlie Romans, it is argued, were at 
home in Great Britain for half a millennium. During 
those five hundred years Roman ideas cast deeper 
roots in British soil than anywhere else north of the 
Alps. Nowhere did the ruling race leave behind 
deeper traces of the civilization they had brought with 
them than in Uiis island, where they found hardly 
any native institutions to resist its influence or to 
oppose its spread. Nowhere, perhaps, out of Italy 
have Roman habits of thought (esi^ecially in what 
coDcems State matters or social organization) come 
down so far and given so deep and peculiar a tone 
and colour to the national mind as they have in 
England. ' The further archsDologieal researches are 
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carried ou iu this couutry, the strouger will grow 
the conviction that Romo was more thorouglily do- 
mesticated, more permanently, as it were, naUndi:xi 
here than in Gaul itself. 

The intellectual affinity of the two nations con- 
tinued throughout the mediiDval period down to the 
age of Elizabeth, the influence of Macchiavello and 
the Florentine historians being as easily traceable in 
the writings of Bacon, as the fancy of Boccaccio and 
the Lombard story-tellers in the plots of Shakespeare, 
or the manner of Tasso in the blank verse of Milton. 

And the remote consequences of this mental kius- 
manship are also discernible in the mutual rcg;iid 
l>ctwccn the two nations; in that sympathy which 
makes high-minded Italians, like Alfieri, " love Eng- 
land alK)vc all countries next to their own ; " and 
which insures them here a warmer and more durable 
welcome than is accorded to other aliens. Witness 
the deep affections won in English hearts by Italians 
of all parties and all characters : by Baretti or Fos- 
colo, by Pecchio or Panizzi, by Poerio or Msizzini, by 
Ruffini or Aurelio Saffi, by Sir James Lacaitn or (for 
one day) by Garibaldi 

Unfortunately, for what concerns matters of Govern- 
ment, the ludians had to study English institutions 
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not in their original, but in very bad French transla- 
tions, imitations, or adaplalionB. For one hundred 
thousand persons in Italy who read French, there is, 
or at least there was liarcly one, in 1848, who had 
even a smattering of English. And even now an 
Italian understands very little of England, even though 
he lives in this country half his lifetime; but ho 
makes nothing whatever of it if he only depends on 
French teachers for his knowledge. 

English institutions in their origin simply admitted 
the jHjople's right to be well governed ; they never 
established the absolute right of the people to govern 
themselves. That right was granted, but grudgingly, 
jiartially, and by instalments. It was only Franco 
tluit attempted at once to graft her own democratic 
ideas on English aristocratic notions ; not by giving, 
but by allowing the people to take, more than their 
full share of self-government England laboured at 
the gradual extension of her governing classes. Franco 
waged a war of class against class, and overthrew all 
barriers between them. England aimed at freedom 
through pacific and rational reform. France ushered 
in what she called liberty by sudden and violent 
revolution. 

The Italians, for their own part, often attempted. 
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but never acliievcil revolutions. The cmaucijKitiou 
of the country, though cqutilly the object of the 
aspirations of all classes, was the result, not of insur- 
rections (which always ended in defeat), but of wars ; 
wars, so far as they were fought by Italians, won not 
by a people, and not finally by volunteers^ but by a 
royal army and a royal dynasty. There is nothing 
democratic in Italy. The lower classes are republican 
only in manners. They arc fi-ee and easy with ** their 
bettors " ; but they know their jilace and keep to it. 
In tlic nature of an Italian labourer or artisan there 
is nothing of the morgue of the French ciloycn. 

The Italian cause from the beginning was not 
political, but national. Its champions, from Dante to 
Al fieri, were all aristocrats. It was Mazzini who in 
his impatience and self-conceit raised the senseless 
cry ** Dio c Popolo I " But Mazzini was not a Demo- 
crat ; lie was an Autocrat. Had he ever had his 
way, the cry, like Mahomet's, would have Ikicu, "God 
is God, and ilazziui is Ilis Prophet." Alazzini's genius, 
at the utmost, fitted him for a Precursor's task, not a 
Messiah s mission. 

Unfortunately, in Italy, the upper ranks, those that 
really won their country's battle, knew as little about 
government as the lower orders. They might dabble 
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with political theories, but they had no chtonce of 
working them out into practice. Dospots in that 
country, native or foreign, never ruled by their most 
respectable subjects, for the very good reason that 
but few of these latter, if they respected themselves, 
would make themselves partakers of their rulers' 
iniquity or imliecility — at all events of their rulers' 
unpopularity. Italian princes, dukes, or grand-dukes 
had no miuister^, but merely favourites, and these 
(the Actons, Magawlics, Neippergs, Bombellcs, Wards, 
etc.) were often foreigners, some of them needy 
adventurers of rank, others low-Wn menials and 
minions. 

Tlie only national Government in Italy was the 
Piedmontese, and that was no more Italian than the 
Prussian was German, and, like the Prussian, it was 
simply military, and the very reverse of democratic. 
When, in March 1848, King Charles Albert (who, 
with all his good intentions, was mistrusted to the 
last) was driven by events to proclaim himself '* the 
Sword of Italy," he bound himself to endow his Pied- 
montese with representative institutions ; but having 
no leisure or inclination for mature deliberations, he 
made them a present of the French Charter of 1830 ; 
that very charter which Louis Philippe proclaimed 
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was to be '' dAtormaU um vcritc^ and which Imd just 
been torn to tatten and troildcn in the mud, together 
with the throne ** eutoHre diMliMioM RepMieaiM€$t** 
in the very month of February of that enme year, 1848. 

That coustitution of the French July Monarchy 
was not the worst of its kind ; but it was French, 
and from its nature iMKhiutic. It was a written 
document, '* a rag of paper.** It had grievous fiuilts, 
and it made no provision for their amendment; it 
was irrevocable, inviolable, unchangeable, a kind of 
God Tenninus, Ix^yond which it was presumed tliat 
neither the country nor the world could or should 
ever progress, unless, as it w«is done in Fmnce, by 
a revolution. 

Absuixl as the clause which debars this or any 
other written coile of laws from all imaginable reform 
must obviously be, the Italians accepted and revered 
it as the palladium of their national liberties; and 
all attempts made by Radical reformers to tinker or 
cobble at it have been hitherto baffled by the sound 
political instinct of a people, one of whoso wisest 
maxims, ''// Meylio e it ncmico dd Bcue^* teaches 
them to 'Met well alone.'' 

Unfortunately the electoral law was not on inte* 
grant port of the Charles Albert constitution. It 
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was pablislicd at a later period than the '^Sacreil 
Charter/' ami was not equally safe against innovation ; 
it was so often and so rashly modified by a series of 
Acts of Parliament, as to be at last brought to the 
very verge of direct universal sufirage. 

The same revolution, m we are well aware, has 
equally been, or is being rapidly effected in most 
European countries. It is the fatal and the almost 
irreparable blunder of the age, the cause of all the dis- 
order of the so-called democratic society. It has very 
nearly achieved its triumph even in England, where 
only a few months ago (July, 188G) we were witness- 
ing the phenomenon of one man, W. K Gladstone, 
very nearly outweighing all the sense and worth that 
the eli/e of his Liberal partisans, as well as that of his 
Conservative adversaries, were mustering against him. 

What seems most strange in all this, is that the 
democratization of nearly all Europe should proceed 
hand in hand with the dissolution of the country 
which first had for nearly a century to bear the direct 
consequences of its own infatuation in this respect. 
The world grows old and learns nothing. Because 
France has lost her tail, all her neighlK>urs are hasten- 
ing to cut their own off. It was in France that the 
first experiment was made to range all social elements 
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on tbo footing of perfect equality ; there it was that 
the war of ** Masses " against ** Classes " was first pro- 
claimed, and the principle that '* one man is as good 
as another, and maybe even better/' was first firmly 
established. But in France the first lesson was taught 
by force. Equaliz«ation was achievcil by demolition, 
by levelling down. The crimes of the Revolution 
and the fearful punishment attendant on them taught 
both French and other democrats that the same ends 
miglit be obtained by milder means, that it was no 
longer necessary to string up the aristocrats to the 
lamp-posts, or to burn their defenceless wives and 
children in their chdlcaitx. 

All that was required was simply to bring the 
Masses to the polls, and there array them against 
the Classes. On one side you have the habeiitcs^ the 
weaker party, if you only count heads ; in front of 
them the non-habenlcB^ whose name is legion. The 
latter must be much more or much less than men 
if the wish to change places with the former did 
not naturally spring up in their bosoms ; if thoy did 
not long for that equalization which must begin 
by spoliation. Only, spoliation need no longer 1k) 
brought about by violence; it will be contrived by 
vote. From the Masses will spring their Parliaments 
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Tbe Parlianicut will appoint their Cabinet. Tlio 
Cabinet will be swayed by some Grand Old Man who 
will address tbe multitude with the assurance that 
all men of education and intelligence, of birth, and 
wealth, and worth, are wrong, and Ihei/ alone, the Great 
Untaught and Unwasheil, are always sure to be right. 

Admit universal suffrage and all will follow; the 
State will go through every phase of Radicalism, Re- 
publicanism, Socialism, and Communism, till reaction 
sets in under the auspices of a Heaven-sent Saviour 
of Society, llius will the history of France be 
summed up from 1789 to the centenary of that great 
epoch which is bo soon to be celebrated. 

For what concerns Italy matters have hitherto not 
proceeiled so far, because one thing it is to invest 
an ignorant multitude with the power of doing mis- 
chief, another thing to bring them to feel and know 
their power, and to uao it. The national movement 
in the Peninsula, from 1820 to 18G0, was mainly 
aristocratic The Santa Rosa, Luiio, CoUcgno, Cesaro 
Alfieri di Sostcgno, BtillK), Promis, Sclopis, etc., 
its leaders in Turin, belonged to the purest nobility 
of Piedmont And if D'Azeglio and Cavour, who 
wcro also men of high rank, took the initiative of 
greatljr-Doeded Liberal measures, they did so in full 
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confidence of their ability to keep democracy within 
proper limits. Cavour died, Juno 6, 1861, but the 
power continued for sixteen years in the hands of 
men who had been trained in his school, Ricasoli, 
Farini, Minghetti, Selk, Visconti-Vcnosta, etc. — men 
who had a hand with liim in the construction of a 
Monarchic State, and for whom the definition of a 
Constitutional State as ** Uh trdne entonre JTlMliMioMM 
BepHUicaine9 " was flat heresy and stark nonsense. 

But these men of the Right, or, as they were vaguely 
called, of the moderately Lilx^ral, or Conservative 
party, after their sixteen years of tolerably wise, and, 
on the whole, successful rule, in consequence of some 
petty local and personal matters, were hustled from 
power (March, 1876), and the Rattazzi party, the 
Left, stepped into their places. It was Rattazzi by 
whom the name of Democratic was first given to au 
Italian Ministry, in 1848. Rattazzi himself, with 
his immediate following, belonged to the so-called 
Left Centre. But, whenever they strove for power, 
or feared to lose it, they did not hesitate to make 
common cause with the Extreme Left, which was the 
hot-bed of MazsiniaHwa and GariiafdUm, and con* 
sisted of patriots who had wished to free Italy by 
a revolution and the republic, and had accepted 
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moDorcby with a more or less opcnly-avowcd reluct- 
ance and reserve. The best known and most deserv- 
ing of them were Cairoli, Crispi, and Nicotera, Nicola 
Fabrizi, Dcrtani, Aurelio Saffi, etc. 

Before the accession of the Left to ix>wery Rattazzi 
had dicil, June 5, 1873, and his mantle had fallen 
on Depretis, a man of no great capacity or ex{)erieneey 
but of uncommon suppleness and astuteness, and not 
troubled with principles which might unfit him for the 
leadership of a coalition Ministry. He had long been 
acting as Rattazzi's lieutenant, and upon that chiefs 
decease, he found himself at the head of the new 
Administration of March 24, 1876. 

The Depretis Administration, however, was not 
long installed before it began to exhibit the appear- 
ance of a house divided against itself. It relied for 
support on the Extreme Left as well as on the Left 
Centre, and among the former were men who, when 
in Opposition, had committed themselves to ultra- 
Radical princi])les and strong measures, which, wrong 
in theory, would have been fatal if insisted on for 
practical purposes. For several years these men 
were deeply engrossed with international questions; 
their ranks swarmed with Mazzinians and Garibal- 
dians, with the men of *' Rome and Venice I ^ ** Rome 
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or Death I " — who, when all that Italy could claim 
with any chance of success had been won, set up 
that insane cry for ** Italia Irredenta^ which iuTolved 
the risk of a loss of all former gains. 

As we have seen, however, prudence is the best 
part of the wisdom of Italian statesmen, as discretion 
is the best part of their valour. Dcpretis, who had 
never been rasli or violent, even in Opposition, sliowed 
no hesitation about disavowing hot-headed partisans, 
or calling as many of his former opponents as would 
make common cause with him into his council, 
and thus gave rise to a split in the majority, both 
in the Chamber and Cabinet, which deepened into 
sullen discontent, and ultimately broke out into open 
opposition. 

Finding from the beginning no man among his 
partisans to whom he could intrust the management 
of his foreign affairs, Doprctis called from their posts 
diplomatic agents accredited to foreign courts — Count 
Corti, Count Slaffei, Melcgari, and more lately 
General Count Robilant, all partisans of the fallen 
Minghctti Cabinet, but who, in any emergency, could 
be considered "safe men.** Under their guidance 
the uneasiness created at Vienna and Berlin by the 
Irredentist party was soon dispelled; collision with 
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France with respect to Tunis, and other snubs ad- 
ministered by Thiers and his successors, was averted ; 
and Italj abided by the principle that her eman- 
cipation was to make her, not a jarring note in the 
European concert, but a new pledge for the security 
of Euro^Kan peace. 

The transfer of government fi*om the Conservative 
to the Progressist party led thus to no change in 
Italy's foreign |>olicy, and the reassuring conduct of 
the new Ministry gave even rise to a sneer about 
** the change of performers having brought no break 
in the monotony of the music." ^ The relations of 
the Italian kingdom to its neighbours were so uni- 
formly friendly that the Euro^Kan world seemed to 
lose all interest in Italian affairs, and to look upon 
that country as one of those happy communities 
whoso annals are a blank. Only one double blunder, 
as we have seen,' was committed by the Depretis 
Government in its intercourse with other Powers, 
and that was first the refusal of England's solicitation 
for Italy** co-operation in Egypt, and then the expe- 
dition to Massowah, which, if it could be said to 

^ "^ Si esngia il Mottio di eappelk, 
XU la mnsica ^ Mmpra quells." 

* Sm sboT% eh. iiL pi 88. 
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have any purpose, could only be meant as au offer 
of Italy's support to England in the Soudan, when 
the abandonment of that region by Enghmd had 
already been resolved upon by the Gladstone Ad- 
ministration as an irresistible necessity. The foreign 
policy of Itidy had during the whole of that trans- 
action, 1881 — 1885, been in an evil moment intrusted 
to Mancini, a very elocjuent NeaiH>litan advocate, 
but who had been ro^K-atcdly trieil in other depart- 
ments of the Administration, and in none had ever 
shoNvn himself a man of business. That was almost 
the only instance since 18GG in which Italy was 
called upon to take an active part in the affairs of 
the world, and the result was a failure of which wo 
are still to see the ultimate consequences. 

But the wisdom of Italian statesmen was even 
more grievously at fault in matters of home policy. 
Depretis and his colleagues had, at their accession, 
pledged themselves to propose and to carry out 
three measures which popular clamour had vainly been 
soliciting from their predecessors of the Minghetti 
party. Two of these were financial, and they con- 
cerned the abolition of the grist-tax and of the 
forced paper currency; but the third was political, 
and it referred to the extension of the electoral 

VOL. I. 
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•uflrago. Both M<xlcratc3 and Rivdicals in Italy are 
equally apt to borrow their views from the French* 
But the men of the Left carried their servile imita- 
tion to such extremes as just fell short of arrant 
French Republicanism. Nothing would satisfy the 
longings of the men of the Extreme Left for equality 
but sheer universal suflrage. But the men of the 
J/cft Centre, w*ith Depretis at their head, though 
they professed that that was the end they were 
aiming at, deemed it expedient to come to it by 
degrees, by a series of tentative measures. This was 
a matter on which it was not easy for the Government 
party to bring about an agreement among the various 
sections of which it was composed, and it was even 
more ho[>eIess to overcome the hostility of those small 
but noisy knots of so-called iMlraMsiycMti, which were, 
80 to say, the forlorn hojves of the Republican party. 

The men of this party — the hlransiyenti them- 
•elves not excepted — were, as a rule, upright and 
sincere, and well-meaning men, though often deluded 
fanatics; men, in many instances, who had been 
heroes and martyrs in their countr)**s cause, and were 
apt to trust to enthusiasm as to a safer guidance than 
calm and cool reason. Indeed, one of the great evils 
of the now kinj|;dom was that for several years every 
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patriot deemed it his right to look uimn himaelf 
poiiticiaiL Italian public men were acldoin ehaigeablo 
with insatiate avarice or inordinate ambition. The 
worst of them was rather narrowness of views and 
overweening conceit. Hardly any of them were states- 
men by education or experience, yet hardly any of 
them were aware of their deficiencies. Their main 
faults were want of harmony and understanding, of co- 
hesion and solidarity, of discipline and subordination. 
The consequence was, that this Government of the 
Left, iu spite of its cuoriuous mnjorityy during the last 
ten years, 1876 — 1886, went through nearly as many 
partial or total crises, and always from dissensions in 
its own boily. The change was ordinarily in the 
Presidency or Prcmiersliip. There was a peqKtual 
see-saw between a Depretis and a Cairoli, as there was 
so often iu Greece between a Tricoupis and a Comun- 
douros, or iu Roumauia between a Bratiano and a 
Cogalniceano ; the two leaders sometimes fairly oust- 
ing each other, but more genendly merely exchanging 
places, and making room for each other in the 
subaltern offices, as perpetual rivals^ but by no means 
implacable or uncompromising opponents. 

This almost chivalrous mutual regard and forbear- 
ance could not, however, last for ever, and the 

a 
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incurable nplit arose chiefly fi^oni the treatment of the 
question of 8ufl*mge. Dopretis, on his thinl accession 
to the Presidency in 1879, undertook, ns ^linister of 
the Interior, the drawing up of a Bill of £lectoral 
Reform, that Dill which, after a discussion which went 
through two Sonsions^ at last became law, and received 
its first appliiMtion in the General Election of October 
12, 1882. The ultimate result was that the number of 
electors in the whole kingdom, which previous to that 
date was only C21,89G, rose by the new enactment to 
2,112,563, out of a i)opulation of 29,000,000 ; while 
the electond colliym^ or districts, which were hitherto 
508, were, owing to the newly-adoi>ted practice of 
wcrttliM de lisle, reduced to 135. 

An electoral body of ten, or even say eleven per 
cent of the population, might not seem very alarming 
in an advanced community like England, especially if 
the clause which excluded the illiterate were inexor- 
ably applied ; for, acconling to the official returns 
published by the Government, there were still in Italy, 
in 1882, almost fifty-four per cent of the male popu- 
lation, '' anal/abet!,'' i. e. more than half of the men 
above twenty years of age unable to read or write. 

Very clearly Depretia and his advisers were driven 
in this matter much further than their own calm 
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juilgmcnt would have approved. For in Italy, in the 
opinion of some men, tJio electoral fiancliiae, far from 
needing eztensiou, oughts on the contraiy, to have 
been considerably restricted, at least until tho clceton 
showi*il a bettor consciousness of tlicir public duties, 
and were cured of that indolence by which honest and 
reasonable men allowed tho rough and dcspcrato to 
have their way at tho polls. Even with a suffrage 
still grounded, as it was by tho old law, on property 
qualificiition, or suiierior education, it not unfroquently 
linpi>oncd in Italy that in a college or constituency 
mustering 1500 to 2000 electors, the ik>11s were at- 
tended by barcly one-tenth of their number ; and the 
proi>ortiou will be found to be about tho same under 
tlic new ammgement ; the right of voting, except in 
crises of extnionlinnry excitement, being seldom exer- 
cised by a fraction of tho men who were the loudest 
to claim it. The new law disi>oses that no election be 
valid unless at Iciist one-eighth of the registered voters 
I»c pn^scnt But what with the Ixdlot, the scrutiM de 
lisle, and the ascendancy of the Government function- 
aries, high and low, from the prefect to the gendarme, 
there is hardly an instance in any of the Continental 
States in wliich the jieople's suflfragc is not ioetn^ 
pocussedt unduly swayed, or boldly falsified at the 
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pleasure of the polling officials ; and it very seldom 
hnppens that a majority is returned hostile to the 
Government by which the election is manipulated. 

In Naples, for instance, where similar disorders are 
always carried to the most scandalous extremes, the 
counting of votes for the election of the Municipal 
Council of this last July (188C) was prolonged for 
eighteen days, the officials engaged in the scrutiny 
(Camorrists every man of them) squabbling, black- 
guarding, and denouncing each other's tricks, and 
ending like gsimblers by throwing down their canls ; a 
poll iM'ing proclaimed by sheer uproar, at the head of 
which, as a matter of course, came out the name of the 
well-known Duca Sambiase di San Donato, a nobleman 
by birth, but an idol of the I^nzzaroni, who, like the 
London ro^ghn in their enthusiasm for 'Uhe Claimant,'' 
insisted on looking on him as one of tlwmsehes — as 
he was, indeed, the most perfect type of their class. 

But even ai^art from all gross tampering with the 
results of the poll, it is clear that with the McrnliH de 
lisfe^ introduced by the Depretis law, there was an 
end of all local or individual vote. A General Elec* 
lion might just as well be intrusted in the lump to 
the mob of the capital, or rather to the stump orators, 
obecnre journalists, or other busy-bodies who sway 
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their jiodsions and dniw up tlio listo of cauilidates fur 
town and country. Hitherto a free man ^sis often 
called upon to " buy a pig in a poke/' f. e. to vote for 
a candidate about whom lie knew but little. But Lo 
is now nnule to '' buy the whole litter ^ ; to return a 
batch of ten or twenty men, about whom he is sura 
to know nothing at all. 

One might perhaps accept the Vox Popali as Fox 
Dei if the mass acted on its own unbiassed impulse, 
and not too often at the ftuggcstion of its worst 
enemies calling them.selves the People's friends. The 
experience of France is vainly there to warn us that 
there is no democracy that will not lead to demagogy, 
no popular sovereignty that will not end in a Rabag^is, 
a fJambetta, a Napoleon dictatorship. 

The ludians were not without foreljodings of the 
probable results of rash Irgislation. They made the 
experiment of the Depretis law in the election of 
1882, and the enlarged franchise, thougli still a long 
way from manhood suffrage, yielded, of course, a 
large majority in favour of the Left ; but it also gave 
thirty to fifty seats to the InlramigcHli^ more or less 
ojwnly-avowed Republicans. Tliis created a panic, 
under the pressure of which the men of the Left and 
Right Centre, i. e. the loyal and moderate men of nil 
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< (ilouis, came to an uiulcretandiiig whicli was expected 
to lend to their coalition under the auspices of Quin- 
tino Sella, the ablest of the former Conservative 
ministers. This combination was, however, frustrated 
by the death of Sella, which not only relieved De- 
pretis from so formidable an adversary, but also 
enabled him to step into the inheritance of the dead 
man*s policy. Depretis took upon himself tlie leader- 
ship of the two centres, rid himself of those members 
of his Cabinet whom ho despaired to win over to liis 
new views, filled their places with less known but 
more obsequious men, and was thus able to carry 
on the Government, but with his former colleagues, 
Cairolit Crispi, Nicotera, Baccarini, and Zanardelli, 
arrayed iu a formickble Penlarchia against him, at 
the head of a krge band of the Extreme Left 

On these terms did the situation continue for 
three years, with Depretis roaster of it Depretis, 
obnoxious to the Conservatives as the author of an 
electoral law which came too near manhood suffrage, 
detested by the Progressists for a law that stopped 
too short of it, scouted by his old supporten as a 
traitor and deserter, yet mistrusted by his new 
partisans as a shuffler and trickster, managed, how- 
ever, to earry on the Government, balancing 
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uot without a certain amount of ropc-ilaucing ftkill, 
between the porties; botli of tlicm loath to govern 
with him, yet both unequal to the touk of governing 
without him: the Conservatives, partly because tlio 
country hatl been too far democratized, and too long 
estranged fi-om them; the Progressists liecausc they 
did not know how far their leaders, the men of tho 
Pentarchy, might be committed to the views of the 
lulrau^iycHli^ or ultra-Radicals and Anarchists. Tho 
Conservatives also had been, owing to Bella's death 
and Minghotti*8 ill health, without distinctly acknow- 
ledged chiefs, while the leadcra of tho Progressisti 
were too many, and the choice of one out of fivo 
was fraught with almost insurmountable difficulties. 

In this tangled condition of affairs the ill-defmeil 
and worse organized or disciplined ptirties came into 
collision in tho early months of this year, 188G. 
There was a distressingly long and dull debate ou 
some financial question of no imrticular interest, but 
on which Dcpretis staked tho existence of his Cubineti 
and from which ho came off victorious, but w*ith ao 
inconsiderable a mnjority in his favour as comitelled 
him to appeal to the country. Tho General Election 
of this spring, 188G, thauks to the sup[)ort of tho 
Right, with Minghetti, Uonghii Peruzzi, and other 
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highly - honoured men among the Couservatives, 
enabled tlie DopretiH Cabinet to gain the support of 
a working majority. Tlie Musicians, however, as 
well as the Music, were still the same, and the hot 
season most opimrtunoly set in before the solidity 
of the rcnewctl Mininterial edifice was put to the 
test of serious parliamcntairy discussion. 

From all I have said it seems natural to infer that 
representative institutions have not as yet cast very 
deep root in Italy ; as, indeeil, how could they in so 
short a time ? The jicople, on the whole, are not as 
much in earnest about tiioir riglits and duties as 
their true friends would wihh them to lie. There is 
too mucth remissness ami ai^ithy on the part of the 
electors, too feeble a consciousness of tlie importance 
of their mission on the {Kirt of the elected. The 
Deputies' Chamber is too large and noisy, too idle 
and undignified an assembly, too unamenable to 
guidance and discipline, too much like a truant boys' 
school and a rampant bear-garden. There would 
be no kck of able men in it, were there not too 
many of them ; were they not by their conceit, by 
their mutual jealousies, suspicions, prejudices, and 
susceptibilities, too apt to stand in each otlier's way. 
The complaint is that there is not among them a 
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truly great man on cither side. Ucnco docs the 
country fall into the hands of the only possible^ the 
iMdiyfewfaile man ; of Dcprctis, a mjm over seventy, 
an old man, though by no means a ''Grand Old 
Man'; not so dUtinguUhetl, but. thank God! not 
so mischievous a man as Ghulstonc; yet in so far 
objectionable, that ho fills a place for which no ouo 
can believe that Italy could not» were she in her 
riglit senses, produce a worthier occujianL What 
upholds Dcpretis is simply the fact that the alter* 
native lies 1)ct\vc*cn him niid the Tcutarchy, between 
him and the Deluge. 

So far 218 an im^Kirtial observer can judge, it si^nis 
clear that the Ittilians are beeomiiig aware of the 
mintake they committed in atloptiiig rt*pres(Mitative 
institutious on too large a scale. UuivenKd suflhige 
with McmliH de lisle did evidently not work well 
among them ; it would seem necessary to lim't the 
franchise, to sul>8titute indirect to direct sufTrngCy or if 
"robbing the people of their birthright*' is no longer 
practicable, thin the ranks, if not of the e/eefors, then 
of the efiffiUe, by establishing a property qualification, 
without which no candidate should be admissible. It 
is absolutely necessary that property as well as intel* 
ligence should be more largely represented than it is 
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ID tho Chamber, and with that view it wouM be well 
to reduce the roll of deputies to lefts than half their 
presinit uuml»cr, as it was recently done by Tricoupis 
in the Greek (lianilier, so an to have a quiet and 
rei«iHN*table asKi*nibly, with less bdk and more work. 
Aliovo all thin;^, it is advimible to rcfonn the Senate 
so OS to clothe it with tho real aHcendaney of an 
Upiicr (liamber. 

But whatever may be tho innate faculties of 
tho Italians m iNiliticians, they alniont invariably 
break down m adminiMtratoni. The whoK* governing 
machinery of the Itali.in kingdom had almost to be 
improviflCil at the out-start in 1 800, be&iuse the public 
functionaries of the former desjiotic States, besides 
being often corrui>t and incapable, were suspected of 
hostility to the new order of thingA, and had, on the 
spur of the moment, to bo suj^ersedeil by new men 
who, in many cases, had nothing to recommend them 
besides their allege<l jxitriotism. The only State of 
Old Italy where something like nde was a6 antiqffo 
established, was Piedmont Hut its rule was too 
narrowly military, too traditionally aristocratic to bo 
deemed suitable to the democratic instincts of a free 
eommouity. The cry went forth that Ibdy was being 
PiedmoMtised ; and upon the removal of the capital 
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from Turin, uow dcmcuts were brought in from the 
auucxeil aouthcm provinces in such incoDBidcnitd 
haste, and to such an alarming cztenti tliat tho sooth 
crowilcil the sonta both of tho Clinmber and Senate 
and of tho Cabineti so that tho Administration might 
in a great measure be said to lio Nrttpo/itanhrd. 

Itiilian ministers, as a cIoms, are deficient neither 
in ability nor in good-wilL They arc, most of them, 
assiduous in their attendance to their duties, jiaiiis* 
taking and hanl-working, but they hick the instincts 
and habits of command. Few of them are bom 
rulers, or have the consciousness of the authority 
and re»i>onsibility with which their office should 
invest theni« They seem unaware that a minister's 
duty is less to do any work liim.self, than to assign 
to all under his orders tho work they are to do, and 
see that they do it ; that what tho Ministry should 
take upon itself should be the general direction, not 
the mere routine of public business. There hardly 
ever was such a thing as a governing class in Italy, 
nor could such a thing show itself in the mere lapse 
of one generation. Italian ministers generally spring 
up from the parliamentary ranks ; they are nothing if 
not orators, often nothing but that, sometimes not even 
that They show great zeal as legishitors ; they heap 
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laws upon laws, but seem to forget that laws, were 
tkej cveu those of Lycurgus or Solon, are onlj good 
in so far as they are strictly observed. ''There is 
no end of laws," as the Italian poet says, '' but who 
takes charge of their execution ? " ^ a saying nowhere 
more correctly applicable than in ludy, where for 
so many years of home and foreign tyranny, the 
evasion and even the oi^en violation of the law was 
xUmost looketl upon as a patriotic duty; where the 
smugglers, and not uufrecjuently the very brigands, 
were accounted popular heroes. 

As the constitutional charter, so likewise the ad- 
ministrative system in Italy is little better than 
a copy of the French ; and, as is the nature of 
all copies, it exaggerates the faults of the original, 
and has not even the advantage of long usage, and 
of fitness to the circumstances of time and place to 
recommend it As in France, so in Italy, the whole 
dvil service is organized on a portentously large 
scale ; the functionaries high and low, in the various 
departments in the capital, with all their ramifications 
in town and country, may be reckoned by tens and 
hundreds of thousands. £very scheme of centralix- 
atioD or decentralization seems to have no other object 
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tban the multiprication of places and plaoemeo. The 
result, of course, is what may bo expected ; where 
twenty servants are appointed to do tho woric for 
which ten or five would bo sufficient, nothing bat 
delay, confusion, mutual hindrance, and obstmctiim 
will inevitably ensue. The most common affiiir is 
made to go on wheels within wheels, through a whole 
maze of '* circumlocution offices.** The rectification of 
some petty official blunder, an overcharge at tho 
Custom-Uouse or the Inland Revenue, the rescue of 
a misdirected parcel from the " Dead Letter Office," 
or of a missing despatch at the Telegraph Department 
— any trifling transaction of that nature may cause a 
luckless man an endless loss of time, and what is 
worse, temper. He may have to go from Herod to 
Pilate, and back again from Pilate to Ilerod, up this 
pair of stairs, across that damp i>assage, along that 
draughty corridor, to cool his heels in this or that 
musty ante-chamber, to hold conference with many 
wrong officials till he stumbles on the right one ; and 
when at last the blunder is found out, the over- 
charge or miscarriage acknowledged, tho order for 
repayment or redress swells to a State document, 
bearing as many signatures of clerks and upper derks, 
cir/s de bureaux and ciefi de JUoinon^ as many seals. 
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stamps, and visas, as if it were the protocol of an 
international treaty. 

Apply this admirable contrivance for wasting time 
to matters of greater importance in every branch 
of State business, say, to any department in the 
Ministries of Public Works, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, etc., to ro:uls and railroads, canals, woods and 
forests, fairs and markets, national and international 
exhibitions, etc., and one may easily understand how 
the whole machinery of the Government in a new 
country like the Italian kingdom must still be, and 
remain no one knows for how long a time to come, 
at sixes and sevens. 

And nowhere is the evil so glaringly perceptible 
as in the Ministry of Grace and Justice. In a 
country like Italy, which boasts five Supreme Courts 
{di CassazioMe)^ 24 Courts of Api>eal, 92 onliuary 
Assiie Courts, 162 Civil and Correctional Tribunals, 
27 Commercial Courts, and 1815 Prclnre (County 
Courts of paid Justices of the Peace), it is painful 
to think to what interminable lengths, and what 
nnoonscionuble costs, both civil suits and criminal 
proceedings must bo dragged, and with what appal- 
ling number of prisoners, innocent or guilty, the 
gaols most be choked, their trials being put off 
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from year's end to year's end, owing to the orer- 
wliclming encumbrance and pressure of eases long 
in arrear. 

The same complication, accumulation, and pro- 
crastination occur in every branch of the public 
service. Tlio Italitons seem bent on adopting French 
forms and methods in all things, great or small ; on 
emulating the pedantic minuteness, the foistidioas 
accuracy of their Gallic neighbours, though nott 
I nni glad to say, the brffnqtie manner, the sharp, 
bullying tones with which your French Jack-in- 
ofiice gets through his business with much hsiste 
and much fuss, though often with little order or 
speed. 

The Italian functionary, to do him justice, is 
seldom in a hurry, and he is, as a rule, the most 
gentle, courteous, patient, and most obliging of 
human beings — at least till you venture to stroke 
his hair the wrong way, when his feline nature is 
likely to reveal itself, the sharp claws suddenly 
peeping out through the smoothness of the velvet 
paws. 

It requires no very great prophetic spirit to foresee 
that Italy will not very spee<lily nor very safely 
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accomplibli her career, till she be ublo to strike out 
a path for herself, a path of her own, aud not only 
materially diverging fi*oni, Imt actually opposite to 
that which Revolutionary France for nearly a century 
lias both by precept and eianiple induced her to 
follow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FINANCE. 

Italian Wenllh — Economical ami Financial — Eiiorinotis Iiicraiae 
of the National JiUilgut — The Italian Dubt — Con8cH|ueiicM of 
Taxation on tliu IV'oplc's WulUbcin^ — French and Italian 
lliulgotjj — Italian KxiKJiiditnro — Cliargc on the Dubt — Cu>t» of 
Army an«l Navy — Mudcratc costs of olher branrbcs of A«l- 
niinibtration — Low Wages and oxccMivo nuuilier of llaliuii 
Public Functionaries — Cnnnuunal and Pri)vincial lUid^^i'ts — 
Democracy at the l)ottoni of Indian Financial Extravn^^ince. 

I HAVE liad occasion to state that Italy could not 
as yet be consulcTcd a rich country. 1I<t wealth, 
however, has greatly increased since the achievciucnt 
of her independence and unity. 

During a quarter of a century (I860 — 1885) the 
new kingdom has received a momentous impulse in 
every branch of its agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial activity ; and there has been so rapid and 
extensive a development of national prosperity, that, 
while the expenditure has during that period very 
nearly trebled, the revenue has for several years 
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been msule to keep pace with it, so that in 1881, 
previous to the rccleniption of the forced pajier cur- 
rency, the iucoiue hail risen to 1,518,535,454 lire 
(£00,74 1,4 18), against an outhiy of 1,470,648,226 lire 
(£58,705,929), leaving a surplus of 50,887,238 lire 
(£2,035,489). 

This result, however, coulil not have been obtained 
without a dire stniin on the blooil and substance of 
the [H.H>ple, from whom complaints incesssintly arose 
that the bunlens they had to bear far exceeded their 
utmost lowers of endurance. The money never- 
theless, however n*luct'UitIy, was pretty regularly 
forthcoming ; fur the Italians are still the i»eople 
of whom an Austrian Grand-Duke used to sav, 
" CaHiano? PayhcraMMO !** (They sing; they will bo 
sure to iKiy.) And they seem now to have survived 
their wont times, as, owing to the propitious cir- 
cumstaaci*s of a long-continued Eurojiean i»eace, 
and a succession of abundant harvests, the Depretis 
Government have been enabled to redeem the 
pleilgc to which they bound themselves on their 
accession to jiowcr in 1876, proposing and carrying 
out measures which put an end to the unpopular 
grist-tax, and to the irksome circulation of forced 
paper money. 
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But tlicrc 18 no immccliatc cxi^cctation of a removal 
of other taxes almost equally olijectionable ; to wit — 
improviileiit and vexatious taxes, falling with ruth- 
less severity on the niM*csHarie.s of life, ami weighing 
es|H*eialiy on the lower onlers, sucth as the salt 
monopoly, the ociroi^ or duty on consumption, at the 
town gsites ; immoral tiixes, tending to encourage 
the gambling propensities of an ignorant multitude, 
such as tlie Public Lotten^ ; exorbiUuit taxes, almorb- 
ing nearly half the income of real prf^icrty, such 
us tl:o house-tax, which in some towns (Florence, 
fi»r instance) amounted to forty-nine |ht cent of the 
assessed rent, more lately (1884) reduced to thirty- 
eight per cent ; fin.dly, unjust and obviously absunl 
taxes, foun<1ed on mere contingencies, such as the 
legacy duties, equally exacted from an heir on actual 
and immediate succes^sion, and abo on the reverHion 
of a legacy which may never fall due, or only after 
an iudofinite hipse of years. 

Of course taxes must be jniid. That private 
fortunes should contribute to the requirements of 
the national treasury, is a well-established theon*tic 
principle. Still, one should not be unmindful of 
some pnictical rules of common sense, about the 
" last feather breaking the camel's back,** " the last 
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drop cnasing the full cup to overflow ; " the incx- 
peclicucy of " killing the goose that lays the goKlen 
eggs,** etc The results of excessive taxation in Italy 
are perceptible in the cruel sufferings of the lower 
classes, especially among the rural population. 

Nowhere perliaiis does the unmatched fertility of 
the soil offer a more striking contrast with the 
wretchedness of its cultivators than in the rich plains 
of North Italy, those of Lombardy and the Emilia. 
It is from those regions that one hears the most 
startling accounts of the ravages of the PcUagra^ a 
mysterious, horrible complaint affecting both body 
and mind ; bred, it is supposed, by insufficient quantity 
or bod quality of fooil, by the S(pialor of the dwell- 
ings, the impurity of air and water, — a complication 
of evils all springing from the same source of abject 
poverty ; the low wages being equally insufficient to 
enable the labourer to keep soul and body together 
in his native l.iud, or to better his condition by 
quitting it. 

It is but justice to inquire whether such miseries 
did not exist in those same regions in former times, 
and whether, if wo hear more about thom now, it is 
not because greater attention is being paid to the 
rabjeet, and somewhat more earnest efforts are made 
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to iK>int out tho evil or to dcviao the icnicily. 
AVhclIicr, for iDStauce, the Pi'tlagra is on the iucrenso 
or shows symptoms of aliatiiig ; whether the niigni- 
tiou wliich has hituly set in, in vast proportions, from 
many of the Italian provinces, is to be aceouuted 
g:iin or lo^s to the community; and whether much 
of the unileniable misery of the jieasantry is not in a 
great measure ascribable to the [people's own indolent, 
unclenii and vicious habits; to their stulid indiflfer- 
oiico to what ill other countries, and unilcr diflerent 
I'liniatcfs constitutes the comforts and i1e(*encies of 
life, anil to ilirir grovdling avarice, to their sclf- 
st lilting and starving, i>enny-hoariling instincts — all 
tbo-^c ni*c matters aliout which discussion is not ea.<v. 
lUit we ouglit, at all events, to be thankful to tho 
Italian CJovernnient for the many huge ViJumes uf 
8tatisti(!al inrorniatiuu it sup}ilies on the subject ; 
instituting Parliamentary inquiries, and api>ointing 
oflirial commissions ; trusting to publicity, and to 
the natural progress of reason and humanity, to foix:e 
both the Government itself and the wealthier classes 
to come to the relief and ameliomtion of the lower 
onlers. 

In the Crown 8i>eech read by King Humbert on tho 
oi>euing of the siictcenth Italian Parliament, ou the 
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tenth of the mouth of June, 188C, allusion was made 
to bills iutcuded to provide "patronage and assist- 
ance to the working classes/* Inlcla ed ainto dcUe c/am 
lacoralrici^ expressions quite in hiurmony with the 
humanitarian spirit of the age — an age seemingly 
finding the task of helping the poor much easier than 
tliat of teaching them to help themselves, or to bo 
contentetl with their lot. 

The improvement of the condition of the working 
classes is now-a-days the great problem of all civilized 
&tatc8, and each of them comes forth with a pro- 
gramme for its solution year by year ; but the work- 
ing classes arc numerous, they arc a stubborn material 
to work u}K>n, and any measure tending to that 
ecope ref|uires serious considerations of the adequacy 
of the means to the end. A nation aspiring to self- 
government, and anxious to realize Ilcnri Quatre's 
Utopia about " the fat hen in every peasant's Sunday 
pot,** must dispose of large funds, and it must not 
only be willing to produce the money, but also bo 
able to exercise a pniper control over the use of it. 

llio question, therefore, for what concerns Italy, 
is to what extent she is aware of her resiK)nsibility 
for the management of her own affairs, and of the 
danger of intmating it to incompetent or unscrupulous 
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public servants. It is for tlio imtiun to keep its own 
accounts. Italy has a Parliament, ami so bos France, 
anil so have many other Continental States; }*et it 
is doubtful wlietber there be one of tliem (Prussia, 
perhaiw, alone excepted) in which the Clmnibers at- 
tend to the tightening or loosening of the nation:il 
purse-strings as to the most sacred of their duties. 
Two of the sittings of the present session of the 
Italian Parliament (June 29, 30, 1886) were taken up 
by the discussion of the Government's motion asking 
full i>o\vers to carry on tlie ** Jytrrchio Procciftorioy* 
or discretional disjiosid of tlie public money, as the 
advanced season prevented the disc*nssion of the 
Budget for the year. The Ministers asked only f«ir 
ortc nionlh of this exceptional freedom from Parlia- 
mentary control ; but the Chamlier, in a (it of 
chivalrous largess, extendcnl the jK*riod to the remain- 
ing /r/.r months of the year. Here was a Parliament 
more Ministerial than the Ministers themselves. 

This has been only too friMjuently the practice of 
the ludian Chamt>er. The whole of its time, fmm 
October to July, is usually lost in unprofitable de- 
bates on idle and almost acadeinicid home- or foreign 
questions, interrupted by more or less prolongi*d 
Christmas, Carnival, Easter, and other holidays, and 
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usually sctllecl by frequent ami suddeu counting-out 
of the alniodt empty House ; but the transaction of 
real busine.'^, and csi>ccially the revision of public 
accounts, is reserved for the fag end of the session, 
Trhen the heat in an Italian cit3% and es|>ccially in 
Rome, makes anything like serious work an impos- 
sibility. The discussion of the Cudget under such 
circumHtances is a mere form; the items arc voted 
at full sjioed by a jaded Chamber, only too ready 
to rely upon the preparator}*^ conclusions of its Select 
Committee, which for its own jKirt has scam|x;d its 
work, and thrown all its i-osjxuisibility on its'rcjiorter. 
Even this easy way of acquitting itself of its task 
proves often too irksome to the Chnmber, and a short 
cut through it is found in a special vote of confidence 
which bestows on the Government a complete mastery 
over the financial situation. 

Tliis too gross and patent dereliction of duty on 
the part of the ChamWr again and again rc|>eatcd 
itself in the early years of the ricdmontesc Parlia- 
ment under Cavour,and was in some measure Justified 
by the frequent phases of political change throitgh 
which the country was successively passing. The 
example was followed by other Ministers, and espe- 
cially by the unscrupulous Rattazzi, in warlike times, 
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or in any other cxcoptioual occurrenoeff» such as 
GarilMildis mad cscaimlcs of Atpronioute and 
Mcntana, or in the difiorJor inwinimUe from tho 
repeated tninsfcr of the Central Administration frooi 
]>laee to place. But it is alieolntely inexcusable in 
normal times, and it gives no very favouraldc lAea 
of a nation's fitness fur the exercise of the very first 
prerogative of its popular sovereignty. One has only 
to read the re}K>rt of tho debate of last June, to feci 
that at the close of the second silting tlio boat 
men in the Chamlicr were heartily ashamed of them- 
selves. But Dopretis mude it a Cabinet qnestiun, 
and the op}>o8ition votes were only 153 agaiust 220. 

There is s«)mething very s:id in the history of 
the Italian finances. So long as the Austrians were 
quartered in the Quadrilatend, and the Fi'cmdi 
garrisoned Ciistle St. Angi*lo, it would have been itilc 
to recommend economy to the Italians. Every con* 
sideration as to ways and moans yieldetl to tho 
necessity of prej>aring for what threatened to bo 
inevitable conflicts abroad, and of forwarding such 
public works as had been too long neglected at home, 
es})ecially in the newly-annexed southern provinces, 
the Ta\Ki\ States, Naples and Sicily. 

During the period between 18CC and 1884, tho 
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Ualaiicc-ftlieet of tlio Italian kingilom 8lio\veil a con- 
sUiiit yearly (lcfii*it, which in tlic first of those years 
very nearly eqiialletl the whole revenue, but v.hich, 
at the latter date, was reduced to something less 
than one-tenth of it^ In 1875, the year before tho 
I^*ft came into |H>wer, the whole country being 
happily united, the main railway lines accomplished, 
and the three removals of the seat of Government 
(from the capitals of tho former i>etty States to 
Turin, from Turin to Florence, and from Florence 
to Rome — three removals proverbially eijual to a 
fire) being happily eflected, Minghetti announced that 
the pnrryyio^ or l>alance of accounts, had at last l)ecn 
reached ; not only wore the two ends made to nieeti 
but the financial year closed with a small suq>lus. 

Those ten years, however, like Pharaoirs lean kine, 
so utterly ate up the country, that the Coimalldnied 
Debt rose to 8,172,000,000 of lire (£326,880,000), 
and the H'dcemaUe Debt to about 3,000,000,000 lire 
(£120,000,000)— of debt not written down in the 
Great Book, and debt for the forced pajwr currency. 

Enormous as such figures may seem, they fall, 
however, considerubly short of those which apjiear 
in the French Budgets, even when allowance be maile 
for the broader territory, the larger population, and 
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tho BUiKriority of the various rcMorces of the gicot 
Republic. lu Fnuice the expendtture which, in 18G9t 
the last year of tho SecouJ Empiie, amounted in 
louud numbers only to 2,145,000,000 uf franca 
(£83,800,000), roRo in 1882 to 3,300,000,000 liancs 
(£132,000,000), and in the estimates of 1885 to 
3,500,000,000 francs (£140,000,000), invariably ex* 
cecding the revenue, and swelling the Public Debt 
to 24,000,000,000 francs (£960,000,000), to which 
must be added a Floating Debt which, in 1885, was 
no loss than 1,500,000,000 francs (£60,000,000), or 
altogether a Debt exccciling 25,000,000,000 francs 
(£l,000,0u0,000), the largest Debt that wa4 ever hcanl 
of in the world, to which, nevertheless, fresh aud heavy 
additions had to be maile in the present year, 1886. 

The disorder iu the Fn*uch fiuancH^s may, no doubt, 
be partly o^icribed to the disasters of the German 
War of 1 870, the costs of which ainouutcd altogether 
to £371,000,000; but what are wc to think of the 
recklessness of a nation which, even after so severe 
a chastisement, far from endeavouring to recover 
from the consequences of its own rashness, is still 
adding daily to her burdens by lavishing both gold 
and blood in such inwne vcutures as the Mad*igascar, 
Tong-Kin, and similar expeditions ? 
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So fiir as Olio luny make out from otKcial accoimta, 
Italy ouly nllowcil her Budgets to swell beyond their 
ordinary projiortionsy in the fii*st instiiuce, to necom* 
plish the deliverance of Venice and Rome ; in the 
second place, to shake off the incubus of an inflated 
|>aiHT currency ; her extravagance was not till very 
lately prompted by any tendency to plunge into mad 
foreign enterprises, or to engage in quarrels of her 
own seeking. The first departure from her self- 
imposed rule of moderation and self-denial was that 
stupid Massowah expedition, the real object of whicli 
is not yet clear, and the bill for which has not yet 
been presented. 

Unfoitunately, one never knows to what extent 
financial statements officially published in Continental 
States may be strictly relied upon. In France, for 
instance, the public accounts arc so complicated, the 
eatimatea tally so little with the final balance, there 
ia ao bowiUlering a chaos of compter primmpH/n and 
eomplcM dffHilip^ of dvj^M9C9 onitMairrM^ cxiraor* 
dinaircM^ and iMprccnes^ that a Finance Minister's 
statement is little bettor than a conjuror's trick in* 
tended to conceal the canl which he roost ostenta- 
tiously pretends to flourish before your very eyes ; 
and this thimble-rigging has been so constantly 
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carried on, both tliroughout tlio Second Empire and 
the preceding and succeeding Governments^ that 
"almost uninterruptedly, so as to make it the role 
and not the cxceptitm, the Budgets votcil by tho 
representatives of the nation showed a tMnff Mri^y/m, 
^vhile the comph*9 difnilifn puhlishcd n number of 
years afterwards exhibited a large defcUr * 

Although the Italian Ministers of Hnanco follow, 
up to a certain ]ioint, and in some particulars, tho 
French niethotl of public book-keeping, one would 
not KUsjK'ct tliein of an attempt at making tiling.^ 
ploasiint by deliU^ratcly presenting a bsdance which 
u[»ou a closer ubservatiou miglit require consiilcrsible 
correction. lA'ast of all could such suspicion full 
ui>ou ^liigliaiii, the present Italian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a man to whose honourable character, as 
well as to his suj»erior administnitive ability, all his 
countrymen, without distinction of i>arty, ore w*illing 
to bear ample witness. Lut it is no disparagement 
to him to presume that he is at all events unlikely 
to have repi-esented things worse than they are ; that 
he hits ovcr-rateil the exi^enditure, or under-rated the 
revenue; above all tilings, that he has exaggerated 
the amount of the public debt. 

> J. Scott Kcltic'8, < Tho Stitcaiuan's Ycar-Book,' 1685, [k 70. 
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Assuming, therefore, tliat tlic official stiitcments of 
the lUiIiau Goverumcut arc at least approximately 
truthful, ami that the avenigc yearly receipts and 
exiieuHcs of the kingdom may be representeil, in 
round numW^rn, l>y a sum of 1,500,000,000 lire 
(£^•0,000,000), wc mu«t lx»gin hy observing that a 
little more tlian one-third of that sum, 550,000,000 
lire (122,000,000), is aWrbed by the interest of the 
Consolidated and Floiiting Debt. Of the remainder, 
373,000,000 lire (£14,920,000) arc 8wallowe<l up, 
AH wc have ftc*on/ by the land and sea forces, a sum 
almost contemptible by the side of that 800,000,000 
fmncs (£32,000,000) which Franec allows for the 
same objeet, but whieh in Italy takes up little less 
than one-fifth of the revenue ; a cost which must have 
been grievously felt during this la^t i>erio<l of un- 
interrupteil {H^ace, when the armament was obviously 
too large for the mere maintenance of public order, but 
whivh, most prolxibly, as wo have also seen,' would 
not, in the event of a war, enable Italy to take the 

1 See sborr, chapter ir., psgo 101. In ike estimatet of ths 
Italian Ex|>cn«liluro for tlio year 1884-5, ihs Arm/ and Navjr 
were |mi down for 354,798,015 lire; but lecentlj ilia hu;jo iron* 
elaiU ami the uioiuiWr guna have cauaed a hcavj incroaee of 
•ztrMmliuary ex|ieiiaea, 

• Cha|*trr i., |«i^ 44. 
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field except in the undcsimblc ca|iacity of an auxiliary 
to 8ome of the great Powers. 

Less than half the revenue of IUx\)% that is» less 
than 750,000,000 lire (£30,000,000), ia left for the 
costs of all the other administration^ and the most 
formidable is that of Public Works, the Minister of 
^Yhich brings in a bill of more than 175,000,000 lire 
(£7,000,000). On this item also the outlay in 
Italy is considerably less than the 275,000,000 francs 
(£11,000,000) which France assigns to her Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and for Posts and Telegraphs 
(which in Itidy are part of the same administration) ; 
but even that outlay must be dcemcit exorbitsint, if 
we consiiler that in Italy the really necessiiry and 
remunerative, or ///iy///y railway lines and high roadj 
are very nearly completed, and the remainder should 
be left to private speculation or local enterprise. 

The real truth is, that in Italy soldiers and sailors 
do not constitute the only multitude that must bo 
kept at the cost of the State. As I hinted in a fore- 
going chapter,^ the army that is far more numerous, 
considerably more ex|)ensive, and not much more 
productive, is that of the LnjAfyafi, Government func- 
tionaries, of all ranks and every description, to the 

^ Cliaptnr vii., pugc 200. 
VOL. I. Q 
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mass of whicli every year's Budget mnkcfl no incon- 
siderable additions. 

The tendency of ever}* State based on democratic 
principles is to work out by legal means that f^polia- 
tion of tbc wealthier classes for the benefit of the 
poorer, which ever}* revolution since 1798 attempti*, 
but in spite of its unscrupulousness, is never able 
thoroughly to accomplish by violent means. A 
Government, whether Republican as that of Fmnce, 
or Constitutional as that of Italy, would in our days 
9corti to rob the rich. It simply laxfn them ; and it 
employs almost the bulk (»f the pnx^eeds of the tnxes 
to relieve the wants of those who, unfit for any 
useful work, yet, unable to keep themselves with- 
out work, c:in manage to wriggle themselves into 
those public offices, or into those Government under- 
takings, where, if the pay is moderate, it is, at all 
events, in most instances, fur more than the work 
is worth. 

Italian Ministers are, as a rule, i>oor, honest men, 
not particularly ambitious or covetous for themselves ; 
bat tender-hearted and deficient in the skilful use of 
tli6 negative (Varle di dir di No). Tliey apparently 
Talae power mainly for the chances it affords them 
of dispensing beneficent patronage. Ready as they 
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are to oblige all needy applicants by bestowing what 
personally costs them nothing, they would, however, 
be less lavish of their favours if the honourable 
gentlemen of the Senate and of the Cham1>or of 
Deputies, whose duty it should be to control the 
exjHinditiire, instead of objecting to the Ministers' 
extravagance, did not, on the contrary, countenance 
and stimulate it^ using all the influence of party, and 
with still better effect of Opposition, to force upon 
the Ministers their own candidates for cmploymcut, 
about whom they will take no denial. 

Ministers and deputies vie thus with one another 
in turning the State into a vast j^iafafisfare of public 
servants, their policy consisting, not in providing 
men for the places, but places for the men ; and thc'r 
heedlessness in adding to the burdens of the tax- 
payers is all the greater as the legislators, both 
senators and deputies, are for the most part them- 
selves place-men ; — in the Upper House, PrcfectJi, 
Supreme Magistrates, Gencnd Officers, Bishops, and 
other functionaries, in active service or retired, and 
dependent on their salaries or pensions for their sub- 
sistence ; in the Lower Chamljcr, Aovocnli^ Professors, 
Doctors, and the like, mostly men too poor to feel 

much uneasiness ns to the tax-gatherer's call upi»n 

Q 2 
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themselves; all people tiho, when eomplaints arise 
against the crushing public burdens^ can rub their 
hanils and say, " Let the galled jade wince, my 
withers are unwrung." 

Even if perfectly disinterested for themselves and 
their friends, these houounible gentlemen are too 
often clamorous for the interest of their constituencies. 
Tlieir policy is apt to be municipal, provincial, 
regional, anything but national. The Communistic 
maxim, " I'm jmnr loit^^ lottn jfonr hm^^ is easily con- 
strued " VEfat pour Tomh^ PrrwMMe j^onr tPjal^ This 
is calleil in Italy " IJelfry Policy " (Polifica da Campa* 
nile)^ and loud and sliaq> l>eyoud l>elief is the jangling 
din that arises from all the steeples of the Peninsula 
and the islands whenever bills affect in^ir local in- 
terests come in for discussion. Witness the session 
of 1878-9, when a bill was brought in for the con- 
struction of C020 kilometres of additional railways, 
mostly in remote and bo^Mslessly backward districts, 
and sure never to repay exjKnses, and when almost 
ever}- deputy *' spoke for Buncombe," as they say iu 
America, i. e. stood up for the claims of his own petty 
locality, and insisted on his own i>articular amend- 
ment, for his own pet line ; all playing into eocli 
other's bands, until by sheer tumult the bill was 
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thrust down the Minister's throat, and the countiy 
bound itself to build all the railways within a period 
of fifteen years, and at an estimated cost of a millinnl 
of lire (€40,000,000), of which the State was to defrsiy 
£26,000,000, in yearly instalments of £2,000,000, the 
balance falling on the intc*rested loralities. 

That the main object of legislation in Italy is less 
the improvement of the public service than the endless 
addition to the host of public servants, may bo nrgiied 
from the instance of that Minister of Agriculturo 
who stood up in his place in the Chamber, stating 
that the much-needed forested law (a law closing 
the stable when the steed is stolen ; for the fonsts 
in most parts of Italy ai-e ruined i)aat recovery) could 
not be made ready in the course of the session 
(1878-9), and must needs stand over f«)r the next; 
but that he, meanwhile, in order to do HOwclhiMy^ 
would proceed to the appointment of a bo^ly of new 
forest guards, an announcement which was received 
with loud cheers from all parts of the House, as if the 
drift of the measure were merely to provide a liveli- 
hood for the executors of a hiw which was adjourned 
for a twelvemonth, and might chance to be adjourned 
nine dip, or bo thrown out by the vote of a hostile 
majority (while the old laws hod been for a long timo 
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a dead letter), in which case the new guards would 
be for mouths or years lounging about the village 
drain-8hoi>», phiying canls or la Morra, and waiting 
for the work of which they were all the time idly 
enjoying the wages. 

Indeed I have no hesitation in asserting that the 
number of phice-men in Italy is proportionately larger 
than tven in Republican France ; for I question whetheri 
in France itself, the Minister of Finance ever needed 
room in his Central Office in Paris for 4000 CinpfojcSf 
the number which was deemed necessary, and indeed 
barely sufficient, for the same purpose in Rome, at the 
time the Palazzo Sella, Via 20 Scttembre, at Porta 
Pia, was built ten or twelve years ago. At this 
rate it is no wonder if the Ministry of Finance, with 
the separate Department of the Treasury, burden 
the Italian Budget to the amount of 901,000,000 
lire (£30,040,000). 

The numlier of Civil servants {JmrntMistrazloMe 
Ciei/e) is given in official statistics as 170,652. This, 
however, does not include the teachers, public and 
private, of whom there are 79,795 ; nor the provincial 
and manicipid officials, nor the clergy, many of whom 
receive salaries or jiensions from the State. Indeed 
the per$OMMel of Civil servants of all ranks, in to¥m 
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ami couutr}% is not easily nambcrcd» aiid iu all pro- 
bability exceeds a million. A gentleman deeply 
acquainted with the subject, while deploring with 
me this great national calamity of an overgrown but 
half-starving bureaucracy, endeavoured to console 
mo with the no less dolorous fact tluit it is both 
leas costly and even less numerous than that of tho 
five or six former It'dian States all taken to^n^ther. 
He added, a matter even more grievous, that tho 
judges of the Italian courts, fmm the highest to the 
lowest, are more wretchedly paid than they were in 
Lcanbardy and Venice under Austrian rule ; a state- 
ment, if correct {i\s I have no doubt it is), which 
explains and justifies the comphvint one so frequently 
hears iu North Italy, that, however proud the i>ooplo 
may be of the inilopcadeuco of their country, they 
have reason to regret the severe but incorruptible ad- 
ministration of " German " justice (Giustizia Tedesca). 
That the multitude of public servants in Italy, 
however fabulously great, is not as ruinous as might 
be supposed, seems to me only an aggravation of tho 
evil ; but it is an undeniable fact that the Budgets 
of some of the Italian ^linistries cannot be considered 
extravagant in themselves, and seldom amount to 
ouc-half of the sums allowed by France for tho 
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same purposes. The expenses of the Italian Foreign 
Office, for instance, <lo not exceed eight and a half 
million lire (£340,000) yearly, while the sjune service 
in France causes an outlay of 14,000,000 francs 
(£384,000). In Italy the Civil List, including 
the appanages of the Royal Princes, amounts to 
12,350,000 lire (£494,000). In France in Imperial 
times it exceeded 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000). 
It is true that now the President of the Republic 
only receives 900,000 francs (€3G,000). But, on the 
other hand, the Senate and the ChaniWr of Deputies 
in Italy only cost 2,125,000 lire (£85,000). In 
France, where lioth senators and deputies arc paid 
for their services, the Parliament is maintained at 
the cost of 11,750,000 francs (£470,000). 

The same moilest projiortions, as compared with 
the French Rudgets, are favourable in all the other 
accounts of the Minist^^rial Departments in Italy. 
Id that of Public Instruction the expenses arc thirty- 
two and a half million lire (£1,300,000) ; Justice and 
Public Worship, 33,600,000 lire (£1,344,000); In- 
terior or Homo Office, 66,400,000 liro (£2,656,000) ; 
Agriculturo and Commerce, 13,600,000 lire (X544,000). 
In all these branches of the service France employs 
rams twice and three times as lai^. 
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To meet the liabilities incurred for tliis ex])cniliture, 
Italy rclic3 on tlic following items of revenue. 

The direct taxo8 (land, house, and income tax) 
yield 392,200,000 lire (€ 13,688,000). Indirect taxes 
(customs, excise, octroi^ tolmeco, »dt» the lottery, 
etc.) come in for 652,000,000 lire (£26,080,000). 
Taxes on transactions (siucccssion duties, registration, 
stamps, railway tax, etc.) 185,700,000 lire (€7,424,000). 
Public services (posts, telegraphs. State railways, etc.) 
contribute 114.500,000 lire (€4.540,000). Tliose 
sums, with Extraordinary Uoceipts and s<mie minor 
items, bring up a total avrraging in nonnal years 
1,500,000,000, or £60,000,000. 

Among these minor sums we need scarcely mention 
12,000,000 lire (€480,000) arising from the inromc 
of State proixTty ; 7,175,000 lire (€JS7,000) yielded 
by the ordinary sale and revenue of Church property ; 
18,000,000 lirc (€720,000) of extraoixlinary sale both 
of State and Churdi proiK»rty, the whole of which 
constitutes the mei-o wreck of the old State and 
Church domains of the former Italian kingiloros, 
Duehies and Gmnd- Duchies of which the new kin;;- 
dom, in the early stage of its struggle for existence, 
was compelled to make ducks and drakes. 

Italy is now, or soon will be, without even a slircd 
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of btatc ]Kitrimouy. She must hcnccfurtk live from 
Laud to mouthy dci»cudiiig ou the ingenuity with 
which the Minister of Finance may contrive to grind 
the king's subjects, or on the authority he may 
exercise to curtiiil the extravagance of his colleagues 
in all other branches of public administration. 

That the Italians loudly complain of the enormity 
of their burdens, one can reiulily understand. What 
}H>ople ever considered themselves lightly taxed ? 
It is a fact, however, that the Italians only pay 
172,900,000 lire (£C,9 16,000) f(ir their tobacco, less 
than half what their French neighbours manage to 
pay; that the customs in Italy yield 180,000,000 
lire (£7,200,000), in France 310,000,000 froncs 
(£12,400,000) ; that the oclroi takes from the lulions 
183,000,000 lire (£7,320,000), while it mulcts the 
French to the amount of 350,000,000 francs 
(£ 1 4,000,000). And altogether France draws from her 
indirect taxes 1,200,000,000 francs (£48,000,000), 
or about twice the income accruing to Italy from the 
same sources. 

But it is far otherwise in what concerns the direct 
taxes. These, as we have seen,^ reach the sum of 
392,200,000 lire (£15,688,000), t. e. only 10,000 lire 

^ 8m sboTs, page 3M 
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(£400) less than the same imiK)sts pro«1ucc iu France : 
pro^Krty thus paying very nearly the same in tho 
two countries, in spite of the much larger size and 
undeniably greater wealth of the Gallic Republic 

These heavy bunlens hiid on real e^itate iu Italy seem 
to reveal an intention on the part of the legislator to 
spoil the well-to-do classes for the inipi'ovcnient of tho 
condition of the lower orders, thus biinging about that 
level which some politicians consider the nHmmum bonam 
of civilized society. Without a revolution, and with 
no very broiul ditfusion of socialistic or communistic 
theories, and simply by the act of legislation, Monarchic 
Italy is substantially much more democratized than 
Republican France. The war of the Jfasscs against 
the Clashes has been fiiiauciully ciirrieil much farther 
in Italy than perhaps iu any other country, the Ma^ssca 
conquering without striking a blow I, 

The results, however, have hitherto been most 
disastrous. The Italians of the northern provinces, 
Piedmont, Lombardy, etc., grumble«l, it is true, at 
the burdens on real estate which have been weighing 
upon them from the very rise of the new kingdom. 
But they had it in their power to pay, and they did 
pay. Not so the southerners, and especially tho 
Neapolitans, a i>eople among whom the French laws 
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on Bucce&sion, nt work for these Inst three or lour 
generations, hail broken up the fortunes of the old 
feudal faniilii*8, and parcclletl out the country into a 
large nunilier of jK^tty estates, the owners of which 
had the utmost dilKculty in making lioth ends meet. 
The NoaiH>litans grumbled little, but they paid next 
to nothing, till the stringent fiscal measures resorted 
to by the Minister Quintino Sella compelled them. 
The consei|uence wns that, before the year 1883, as 
many as 40,000 of the smaller properties were given 
up by the owners, unable to meet the tax-gatheaM s 
demands — a numl)er whi<*h, I was told,' has since 
risen to 65,000 ; and what is wor^e, of these estates, 
almndtmetl or S4*iz(*d by the Government for non- 
payment of taxes, and as such put up for side 
by auction, no less than 25,000 have found no 
purchnser ; a state of things involving not merely 
the ruin of the hind-owners, but also the dinpersion 

* I have lircn unwilling in iiiodify tlitmo iiUtonictiti Imxaqmo ilic/ 
ir>pt on iliitA Mip|i1ii*«l liT iiii|«Ariml )irrMmi whnne mitlioritT IumI the 
gn*«teit wi'i;;1it with mo. On n^fcirin); to toine of the hi};h«ti 
Ciovcnim<*nt ofBcijUn in llomi}^ thoj ihowcil iomo ttiriirtiie, and 
were mtro tlial mtch fttatonionUi muni Iw j^nnitlj oxA^oratA«1, and 
thai, at all evcnt^ the nuniWr of caiatM arizi^l ami M>hl in \^j» 
meni of amsan of taxct wtis Ur^r in iho inland of Rinlinia than 
in tka armiliem provinces. Ilithcrio, however, no precise ttato- 
menu on ike mihjoct liaTo appoaroil, and it is in iieelf too gnte a 
MaUcr Mi io d eee nr c iiae atricioei imiuify. 
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of tbc laiid-labourei-H ; for these l.-itter, placed iu the 
altcnmtive of starving or turning brigamlsi preferred 
in many instances to leave the country ; and this the}* 
are doing now by Iiundi-cds and thoutf:indSy out of a 
home-loving j)opuIation among whom emignition was 
hanlly ever heard of Ix^fure. For it is evidently as 
much the too minute Hulnlivision, as the too great 
occunmhition of wealth, that turns a flourishing 
rural community into a wilderness of *'l)csorted 
Villages." 

I have said that some of the landed proprietors, 
especially iu the south, contrived to evade the pro- 
l»crty-tax. This was and is still more the c;ise with 
the income-tax, the in^msition of whii:h is a com- 
paratively recent measure, and met with sti-onger 
opposition iu the Chamber, as it implied greater 
reliance on common honesty than could be exi>ectcd 
of a popuhition accu.stomed for c(*nturieM to look upon 
Government as a public enemy, whom it was meri- 
torious for the citizen to swindle so long as it could 
be done with a siife hand. 

The income-tax in Italy yields about 200,000,000 
lire (£8,000,000). It is laid at the high figure of 
13'30 per 100 (32r/. in the pound) upon all incomes of 
not less than 500 lire (£20). The income chargeable 
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in 1883 amounted to a total of about 725,000,000 
lire (£29,000,000), of wliich about 275,000,000 lire 
(£11,000,000) fell on banks and other public com- 
panies, whose accounts could 1)0 easily overhauled, 
and where less deception is practicable. But it was 
otheniiisc with private persons, into whose aflfairs it 
was more difficult to pr)'. Tlic average income dc- 
clareil by those employed in trades and professions 
is only 620 lire (£25). Out of 20,252 lawyers, only 
8,745 were, or descriU'd themselves, liable to the tax. 
Of 18,950 medical men, only 7,664 ; of 10,950 
architects, only 2,590, etc And instances of anony- 
mous worthies for conscience' sake sending checjues 
to the Chancellor of tho Exchequer " for insufficient 
{layment of income-tax," are as yet in Italy very 
unfrequent occum*nccs ; yet it is impossible that the 
immense majority of such declarations should lie true, 
for on an income of £25 or even £30 a year it has 
licGomc very hanl indeed for a professional man 
(especially if burdened with a family) to subsist. 
** Similar proportions,** says tho writer from whom I 
borrow these particulars, ** prevail through all classes 
of employment, and show that there is still a largo 
field for the tax-gatherer in Italy, who would bo 
raccessful if the rate of income-tax were not at 
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a point at which even conscicntiouB people arc tempted 
to defraud the revenue." 

The melancholy fact is, that Government in Italy in 
Btill at the present day, and aft<'r the elevation of the 
people to the high destinies of a free nation, com- 
pelled to act towanls its subjects as a fashionable 
t^iilor deals with his customers, making those who 
are ready to pay suffer for those who are either 
unable or unwilling to do the san^e. 

With respect to the land-tix, which falls upon 
something visible and tangible, sithomes for its prre^ 
qnazionc^ or equitable assessment, have Iwen in con- 
templation in Italy since the days of Cavour; but 
it is an operation which requires a previous renewal 
of the Cadasfrc^ or survey, measurement, valuation, 
and registration of the whole territory ; a French 
contrivance which has been of old applicfl only to 
some parts of the country, with various views and 
methods, and which should now be re-established on 
a uniform plan, and extended to the provinces where 
it has hitherto not been intnxlured. A new Cadanlre 
in a country like Italy i*equircs l)oth time and money, 
and the bills intended to enable the Government to 
proceed with it have suffered long delays on their 
way through the Italian Chambers. 
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But the Uixes imiH>.scil l>y tlic Stiitc do not represent 
the whole of the hurilens under whieh the suhjects 
of King Humbert arc staggering. To the National 
Budget those of the towns and provinees must be 
addetl ; the priiiriple that provincial and niunici^ml 
councils are entitled to manage their own aflfairSy to 
imi>oso taxes and duties, and conti-act losms, being 
universally admitteil, subject only to the sanction of 
the National Parliament, which is, however, seldom 
if ever witldirld. 

The accounts of these States within the State arc 
auditi^l and published year by year. The summing- 
up of their financial statements is, however, a com- 
pliaite matter, and remains often unavoidably in 
arrear. In the year 1883 the total revenue of the 
Italian CoMmMnctf^ or town cor{>orations, including 
Rome, amounted to 528,400,000 lii*e (£21,130,000), 
and their united debt was 785,000,000 lire 
(£31,400,000). The debt of the provinces summed 
up to 138,300,000 lire (£5.520,000). All these 
difiercut general and local bunlens weigh on tho 
Italian people at tlic rate of 72 lire (£2 17^. G(/.) 
per head of the town population, and 19*50 lire a 
bead (15#. C//.) for the rural jKipuhition. The rate 
in wealthy England is £4 15«. Id. per bead. 
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In Franco tho total receipts of tho communes, 
excluding Poris, in 1883, were only 475,000,000 francs 
(£19,000,000), but they bad debts to tlie amount of 
2,626,000,000 franca (£105,040,000). If to this wo 
add the Paris Budget, which was in 1884 made to 
balance at 260,900,000 francs (£10,436,000), wo shall 
have 735,900,000 francs (£29,436,000) as the total 
revenue of all the French communes; tho debts in 
proportion. 

Considering the efforts that l>oth Paris and her 
sister cities had to make to cure tlio wounds iuflietod 
by the calamities of the German War, and the cxccshcs 
of the Commune, during these hist sixteen years, a 
period during which Italy enjoyed tlie most profound 
peace, we shall come to the conclusion that municipal 
lavishness has been equally excessive on both sides 
of the Alps, but lass excusable on the east of those 
mountains. And there can be no doubt that cxtni- 
vagance in Italy is mainly the consequence of tho 
recklessness of the Alunicipal Councils. These have 
indeed hitherto been elected on a narrower basis of 
suffrage than the Deputies' Chamber, but they ai-c 
already sufficiently democratized to be ready to launch 
out into exi>cnses and to vote for taxes of which their 
members are not likely to bear a very considerable 
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proi>ortion. The only city in Italy which was called 
upon for very heavy sacridces, and was thrown out 
of its balance by unforeseen circumstances, was 
Flonsncc, whicli had to pay a very high price for the 
doubtful honuui' of being for six years the seat of 
government of the Italian kingdom. In her case the 
National Treasury had again and again to come to 
Lor assistance, as it has now to be at a considerable 
pro|)ortion of the ex|>en8es of the permanent capital 
— Italy being in tliat re8|>t'ct in the same condition 
OS moHt other countries, England itself not excepted. 

The same considei-ations do not npply to Naples, the 
most madly improvident of all Italian cities, which, 
•0 fur from taking to heart the terrible lesson of tho 
cliolera of 1884, has, as yot, done nothing towards tho 
improvement of its saniUiry conditions, and allows its 
lowest classes to huddle together in those fondacki 
or underground cellars which arc the nests of all pesti- 
lence; the city being all intent ujion using for purposes 
of mere idle embellishment those 100,000,000 liro 
(€4,000,000) which the Italian Parliament had voted 
as a subsidy to enable tho city of the Siren to take 
such hygienic measures as might wanl off the chances 
of a second visitation of tho Asiatic scourge. 

If there could be any doubt as to a goo<l policy 
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being the only basis of a good finance, the proof 
would be found in tlic long financiid discussion which 
took up the time of the Italian Chamber during the 
closing diiys of this List Carnival, 188G, and which 
vcr}' nearly led to the overthrow of the Dcpretis 
Administration. In the heat of that discussion it was 
easy to jx^rceive that in all that concerned public 
expenses the Ministers were acting under the pressure 
of the Deputies, and these in their turn gave in to the 
exigencies of their electors, so that all the responsibility 
of the financial disorder fell on the nation itself, or 
rather on that rashly-enlarged sufTnigo which, since 
1882, has invested the multitude with absolute sove- 
reignty. From that moment Italian policy became mere 
" Belfry Policy." Tlie interests of the whole kingilom 
were sacrificed to personal or local interests ; for both 
Ministers and Deputies were at the people's discretion, 
bound to buy their " sweet votes " at the people's own 
price. 

No doubt general interests are based on particular 
interests, and the promotion of local well-being con- 
tributes to the difiiision of national prosperity, but 
not unless real solid interests arc at stake ; not if 
their promotion exceeds the means that the Stato 

can prudently consecrate to the end. If, for instance, 
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too heavy bimlciis arc laid, bo it on the whole 
country, be it on a town or province, for an unre- 
munerative railway line, for the endowment of a 
theatre, or for the revival of a half-dead Caniival, 
the damage ctjually affects local and national iiitcrcAts. 
It ifl all money which prolmbly could and should be 
silent on a bettor object, for no country has so much 
money as to aflbrd to throw away any of it But 
in lUily it is not the Government or Parliament that 
judg(*s of the necessity or usefulness of any expense, 
but the multitude on which both Alinisters and Deputies 
lean for support When liriuiRters and Deputies yield 
to the clamour of the masses ; when they join hands 
to back each other's proi>osals, and come to mutual 
concessions on the th nt tfrs princi])les, trusting that 
the State has so broail a back that it will walk all 
the easier the more heavily it is laden — then the 
Government must needs be nothing l)etter than an 
instnmicnt of corruption. ** Let us make the rail- 
ways ! " is the cry. ** Let us have a gold and marble 
theatre t let us have a gorgeous Carnival I let us vote 
the Budgets, ordinary and extraordinary I let us open 
new loans t Somebody will pay. Let those who have 
too much be mulcted to give a chance to those who 
have too little I 
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Tko game would bo pleasant if it could only last ; 
but to rob the rich never did any good to the poor ; 
the ruin of capital is not conducive to the devcloi)- 
mcnt of labour. The poor can best live by tho help 
of the rich ; labour can best rely on the support of 
capital ; capital must depend on labour to Iks turned 
to any purpose. By a revolution, bo it cflTected by 
violence or by democratic legislation, wealth may be 
made to change hands, but you cannot annihihito 
woaltli, nor do away with its inscpaniblc shmlow, 
I^ovcrty. "The i>oor you will always have with you/' 
and it is on tlie mutual depcudomte between wvnlth 
and want that the best, the only ^>ossible social onler 
can be established. 

All things consii]ci*ed, it docs not seem that demo- 
cracy has for tho preseut placed tho Italian finances 
in a flourishing condition, or that it holds out brighter 
prospects for the coming generations. Italy, it is 
true, is no worse off than Fmnco, Spain, or Turkey in 
that respect. Let her take to her heart such mcsigre 
consolation as comparison with her neighbours' troubles 
may afford her in her own sore afflictions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHUHCH. 

Tlie Itilian Bu<1got of Public Worship — Appalling nombcn of tlio 
Italian Clcr;;;}- — Knormitj of tlicir Wealth in OKlcn TiniM — 
Frp<|acni ConfiKcaiion of Church Projicrtj in all Chriatian 
States —Mtnlenition of iho Italian Govenimcni in thrir dealing 
vith the Churvh — Wretched Condition of the Italian Lower 
Clergy — Xeccjuitjr of Clerical Keform — IndilTcrcnce of iho 
Italians on Urligious subjects — The Reforms really needed in 
Itdj — Allieri*s Panacea for the Evils of Italy. 

Amoxo the itciud of cxpcniUturo iQ tlio Italian Budget 
there appears a sum of 33,600,000 lire (£1,344,000) 
assigDcd to the ilinistry of Grace and Justice and 
Public Worship. Why these two branches of Ad- 
ministration should be intrusted to the same band, 
and why Public Worship should not rather be united 
with Public Instruction, it would not be easy to cx- 
phun, unless it be by the fact that the same practice 
is, or was, followed, and the rule first established, by 
the French Government — alwajrs a potent argument, 
I am sorry to say, in Itdy. In France, also, Justice 
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and Public Worship arc ])lactHl umlcr the direction 
of one and the same ^linistcr, and the two branclicn 
of the service, summed up together, cause an outLiy 
of 89,000,000 fnmcs (€3,600,000). But iu the 
French Budget the costs of the two branches are 
also given sei^arately, and the sum of 51,073,000 
francs (€2,043,000) is set down for tlie cxpcn^os of 
Public Worship alone ; the ecclesiastical establishment 
by itself thus considerably exceeding the sum which 
Italy devotes to both 8er\''ices, 

This dilTcreuce between the ecclesiastical exi>cndi- 
ture of the two countries will appear more striking, 
if we consider the dispropoition between the nunitM*i's 
and conditions of the clergy, both regular and s<?cular, 
in each of them ; for in Italy the priests arc in the 
ratio of seven per thousand of the population ; in 
France, and in all other Roman Catholic States, tlic 
rate never exceeds four in a thousand. France is 
satisfied with 87 between archbishops and bishops. 
The prelates of the same rank in Italy arc 254 in 
all, t. c. 47 archbishops and 207 bishops ; somewhat 
more than one-fourth of the whole Boman Catholic 
hierarchy, which (reckoning the Pope and his cardinals, 
the Eastern Patriarchs, archbishops, and bi8hoi>8 both 
of the Latin and Orientjd rite, the bishops in partihitn^ 
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the bishop mmIHm Diceceseas, etc.) constitutes a littlo 
army of 1081 mitred heads. 

Tlie reason why the Church in Italy, though so 
much larger, appears so much cheajier, lies in the 
fact that in that country the spoliation of the 
sanctuary has hitherto not been as thorough as in 
the adjoining Republic What in France was achieved 
by the licvolution, in Italy had to be attempted 
by legislation, and could not therefore 1)0 accom* 
pliiihed without some regard to the claims of human- 
ity and the rules of discretion. The tendency of 
the Christian, and especially of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is to accumulate exorbitant wealth. A con- 
fiscation of occlesiasticxd property has consequently 
been at some time or other a necessity for every 
civilized 8tate, the laws by which a limit was put to 
priestly acquisitiveness having in all cases proved 
nugatory and of no avail. In Italy, besides the Potx), 
who held absolute sway over the souls and bodies 
of the two or three millions of his subjects, the 
bishops, having borne a hand in the emancipation 
of the free cities from the power of the dukes and 
counts, exerciHcil for a long time an almost feudid 
]iower (through their hiy IIhcommU or Jcoyadri)^ put- 
ting themselves in the lords* placesi assuming feudal 
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titles, and Btyling themselves ** bishops aud couuts " 
of their dioeeses, thus identifyiDg the spiritual with 
the temporal iK>wer, even as the Pope did. 

But wealthier far than the secular soon bccarao 
the regular clergy. The monks, in their original 
iustitution bouud to vows of poverty and seclusion, 
contrived, nevertheless, to get out of their cloisters, 
to worm themselves into the privacy of domestic life, 
an<1 by those two powerful engines of death-bed abso- 
lution and prayers for the dead, traded on men's holies 
and fears to such an extent as to bring a vast bulk of 
the landed pro}»erty of Europe (in some countries, it 
is stated, two-thinls of it) into their hands. 

In Italy, however, Church ]>roperty was at no 
time quite safe. Both the medisoval free cities, 
and the princes who usurped sovereign sway over 
them, SIS often took from as they ever gave to the 
Church. The State very justly looked upon itself as 
the lawful representative of the laity, and, as such, 
as essential a i>art of the Church as the clergy itself; 
and upon that ground was as ready to stand up ft>r 
the people's right when it funiished a reason or a 
pretext to reduce the wealth of the clergy, as it was 
to avail itself of the priests' ascendancy to curtail the 
freedom of the [x^ople. 
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]u the State of tko Church itself tho Ptipal families 
very frequently contrived to como in for a good 
share of the Cliurch patrimony, being either invested 
with large estates by their sovereign head, or simply 
helping themselves^ with or without the Po[k**8 con- 
sent, before or after his death. The Church of Italy, 
notwithstanding the ravages inflicted \x\H)n it by the 
French occupation (179G — 1814), was amply indemni- 
fied after the Papal restoration in the latter year, 
and was still in very flouriHhing conditions at the 
epoch r>avour first contemplated the renovation of 
his count r}''s destinies. In the distress into which 
the fartherancc of his daring schemes plunged the 
Treasury of Little Piedmont, the great statesman 
conceived that application should be made to the 
Church for restitution to the people of jmrt of that 
wealth which had been, so to say, given her in trust 
by and for the people. 

The law of laeamerameHfo, or confiscation of Church 
property, voted by the Sardinian Parliament in 1853, 
and applied with some modifications to the other 
parts of the country on their annexation, in 18G0, 
1870, professeil to l)e not a spoliation of the Church 
for the benefit of the St4ite, but a provident measure 
intended for the improvement of the Church itself. 
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Liko on unnatural and partial mother, tho legislator 
argued, tlio Church allowed the vast majority of tho 
secular clergy, and efti>ecially the multitude of tho 
hanUworking rural parish pri&its, to starve on iu« 
suflicicnt iiicotne, wliile tho bisho^uf and abbots, tho 
canons of ciitheilral and coUogiate churches, and in 
general the town priests and the monks of various 
oixlers, i-uIKmI in wealth and wallowed in idleness and 
debauch. To bring nliout a wiser and more rightocnis 
distributiou of the " loaves and flashes " of the ecrlcsi- 
astical establishment, the law proix)sed to suppress 
those orders of monks and nuns whose duties were 
purely religious; it seized and sold their proj>orty, 
dispersed their brotlier and sisterhooils, allowing 
them, as compensation, the means for a decent sus- 
tei)an<;e, and took from the pn^lates of all ranks, and 
from the liiglily-beneficed clergy, not all their proj)erty, 
but only a good tithe fi\)m the sources of their yearly 
income. The money accruing to the State by this 
wliolesale and arbitrary operation was to be employed 
in relieving the distress and bettering the condition 
of the minor parish clergy, and whatever might 
exceed the requirements of this primary object was 
to be devoted to the extension and improvement of 
popular education. 
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Notwithfltaudiug the sweeping generality and 
severity of tliis enactment, it was found that ten 
yean later, in 18G5 {i.e. before Rome and the 
Patrimony had been annexed), the Italian kingdom 
still harboured within its then boundaries 2382 
religious hou^iK^s, 150G for men, 87G for women, with 
28,991 inmates, 14,807 monks and 14,184 nuns. Of 
the monks, 8229 belonged to the mendicant frater- 
nities ; in other wonls, were licensed sturdy beggars. 

Three ciroumstances conspired to detormino this 
untowtinl mitigation of the law: the first was 
financial, almost imposed by necessity, and it lay 
in the inability of the Government to provide for 
the multitude of disjiossessed monks and nuns such 
subsistence as might be deemed a handsome com« 
pensation for the property taken from them ; the 
second was simply humanitarian, and it allowed some 
of the brothers and sisters, either to abide in their 
old claustral homes, or to club together in some of 
their convents, during their lifetime, though in a 
limited number, and without power to add to it — all 
wise and just conditions which were easily evaded, 
and even openly violated ; with such results that the 
whole country, and especially Tuscany and the Roman 
provinces, are still swarming with monks, and most 




eommonly with Oi^pw^m and otha AmBawM v«fi- 
boDcU. Bat tha third wad Diort imgottMmlt mttm 
which MfUnod the rigoor of dw mtm mn «m « 
political one ; it wm a, wvA ou tte pert of tlw 
Government to aToid too im[daeabl6 a qnecral with 
the clcrgjr and th(ar Ugotad deroteei, and to leaTc • 
door open for n^tiatiMu with the Vwpti Ooart ibr * 
pacific Bolntioa td the qnesUon ni Rone for an Italiaa 
ca{Mtal. That qtMiUMi, as we aU know, had to ho 
wttled not hy ** moral " b«t bj Tkloit ■eaii^ five 
ycora later (1870). The Italians made themselves at 
home in the EtcruAl City. They seized whatever 
remained of St. Peter's patrimony, and offered to 
the Pojw, as indemnity for the loss of his temporal 
sovereignty, n civil list of 3,225,000 lire (£129,000). 
which the late and the present Pope both scorned to 
accept, and which has been year by year mode over 
to the Asae Ece/esiiufico, or Church Fund. 

Were the Church in Italy establishctl on the same 
footing 08 it is in France, it is clear that this allow- 
ance, exceeding three million frnnca, if added to that 
port of the Budget assigned to the Minister of Grace 
and Justice for the purposes of Public Wotship, and 
also to such property as the upper dosses of the 
priesthood saved from the dccrcea of conGscattrai. 
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would be sufficient, not only for the Popo himself 
and his cardinals, but for the whole establishment; 
ft^r we should bear in mind that the whole number of 
the secular clerg}' in France does not exceed 55,0G5, 
for a population of 29,201,703 Roman Catholics (the 
remainder consisting of 602,000 Protestants, 53,40G 
Jews, and 7,604,900 neutrals, i. c. jKjrsons who 
declined to make any declaration of their religious 
belief), the religious wants of the whole Fix*ncli 
jMipulatiou Ix'ing met, as I said, by a sum of 
51,075,000 francs (£2,043,000); while in Italy the 
Protestants are only about 02,000, and the Jews per- 
ha^is xis many ; and with exception of these 124,000, 
all the jiopulation of nearly 29,000,000 souls arc 
describeil as Roman Catholics. And yet, for their 
benefit alone, the State has to provide a hobt of 
priests which olHcial (btatistirs put down at 131,585, 
but which, with the inmates of the convents, male 
and female, and the students in the £[>iscopal and 
other eoelesiastical colleges, has been, probably with 
greater correctness, reckoned at 203,000 ; and when- 
ever it may please the Curia to come to terms, the 
same State may have also to cater for one Po|)e and 
sixty to seventy canlinaU, these latter at the yearly 
rate of 30,000 lire (XI 200) each. 
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If, therefore, the Italian Churcb, or more properly 
her clergy, constituting a host about four times as 
large as that of France, costs so much less than half 
what France has to pay for her establishment, it is 
because the Church in Italy at the present day in a 
great measure still sulisists on endowments of her 
own. The bishops and a large portion of the secular 
clergy were left in possession of land and house 
property on which they managed to exist, though 
l>crliap8 somewhat less sumptuously than heretofore, 
and with which, though it might be hiwful and 
expedient, it would hardly be pnicticable for the 
State to interforc. 

The real evil is that Church and State in Italy arc 
in an exceptional, a false position with reganl to their 
mutual relations ; both pci-severing — it little matters 
on which side the blame mainly lies — in an attitude 
of open hostility equally fatal to the interests of I 
both. Till a Pope be elected disposed to bow to 
accomplished facts, which in other cases he is always 
ready enough to accept as the will of Providence, 
till a Pope is found determined to give up the crotchets 
which made his palace a prison, and to come to terms 
with the King's Government, the settlement of ecclesi- 
astical matters in Italy will remain the same aWIutc 
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impossibility. Hut with a Po[H3 not unwilling or 
driven by necessity to accept bis own {personal salary 
(a Pope tbo reverse of Manning, and very mucli 
like what Newman would have been before he received 
the Canlinal*s hat), it will become less difficult to 
come to an understanding ; less difficult to discuss the 
question, whether it be better for a priest to own 
houses and lands, the management of which involves 
cares and anxieties interfering with the earnest and 
dignified exercise of his sacred ministry, or to accept 
a regular, well-insured, and competent stipend which 
neither fire nor flood, neither rain nor drought, may 
have power to a fleet 

But on whatever terms this matter may eventually 
be arranged, whether there is to be in Italy a pro- 
prietary clergy as in England, or a salaried priest- 
hood as in France, even the most zealous of Pontifls 
w*ill have to acknowletlge that the ranks of the clerical 
host in Italy arc too exorbitantly, too monstrously 
out of all proi)ortion with what is considered the fair 
requirement of the militant Church in otlier parts of 
the Roman Catholic world. There can be no reason 
why Italy should be divided into two hundred and 
fifty-four dioceses, while France is satisfied with one 
bishop or archbishop for each of her eighty-seven 
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departments, and oven ultra-bigoted Spain is able to 
get on with a number of prelates equal to bcr sixty- 
nine provinces. 

In this latter-named countr}% besides, not only were 
''all conventual establisbments suppressed and their 
property conGscated for the benefit of the nation,** 
in 1836, but twenty-three years later, by a concordat 
with Rome, '' the Government was authorized to sell 
the whole ecclesiastical property (except the churches 
and parsonages) in return for an equal amount of 
untransferable public debt certificates bearing interest 
at the rate of three per cent." So true it is that for 
all the other daughters of the Church (except the one 
really entith'd to that name of " the Eldest " which 
France U8ur}>8), 

'*II y a avcc lo Papo ilea nccomodomonts : " 

80 true it is that in the awards of Pontificial justice 
** one man may steal a sheep, and another must not 
venture to look over the fence." 

Whatever authority the Pope may in former times 
have wielded in his own ecclesiasticid dominions, he 
was always perfectly willing to negotiate with the 
Italian States on terms more or less analogous to 
those he agreed to in his relations with other Iloman 
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Catholic communities. It is with Italy alone, with 
the free and united Italy of our day, that the Holy 
Sec con or will admit of no compromise, of no 
plausible modus viceadi. It is with the Quirinal that 
the Vaticsm will have no 0[)enly - acknow*le<lgeil 
officiid or officious communication, though his Iloli- 
ness is so eager to palm his legates on heretic 
England or schismatic Russia, on Mohammedan 
Turkey, on heathen China or Japan. I tidy alone 
must manage to di8i>onse with a Concordat. 

Yet the afliiirs of the Church in Italy will have 
to be settled with or without the Poj>e ; so vast an 
army of priests, so enormous a st^iflf of bishops can 
bo no good for any Church or State. The Catholic 
priests in It;dy arc not worse than their clerical 
brethren in other countries; they are perhaps not 
so bhick as these latter are too often apt ,to paint 
them. Tliey are, taken in the mass, less intolerant, 
less arrogant, less meddlesome, less hypocritical than 
t!ieir Ultramontane, and esi>ecially their Gallic 
brethren themselves; they are certainly not back- 
ward in deeds of charity. In days of famine, war, 
pestilence, in any public calamity, nothing can equal 
the assiduous devotion, the heroic courage with which 
tliey, even the meanest of them, work in the cause 
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of humanity. But there are too many of them, they 
are too krge a family not to have numerous black 
sheep among them. The means of supporting them, 
even in a barely decent condition, of educating and 
civilizing, washing and scouring them soul and body, 
of affording them honest and profitable employment, 
are not forthcoming, and while recruits for the parinli 
service, especially in poor rural districta^ can only bo 
obtained with the utmost diiKculty, there is no end 
in the towns of the loose priests, mere nisiss-priest^ 
{Preli da Messa^ only fit for the MiiKs, as they are 
called), whose duties are limited to their fifteen or 
tweuty minutes' work at the altar in the forenoou, 
and who during the rest of the day have to Imttle 
with all the temptations with which weary idleness 
and shabby penury may beset them. Two-tliinls at 
least of the }H*iests and the lowest mendicant monks 
are compelled by sheer necessity to trade on the 
blind credulity, on the abject superstitions of the 
Itidian lowest classes ; for the shepherds are not raised 
by their training many degrees above the ignorance 
of their flock, and their symjmthies arc with the multi- 
tude out of which most of them spring. They best 
know how to appeal to their narrow prejudices, to their 
grovelling superstitions. For one pure-minded, ascetic, 
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bigh-tcmpcrcil, nud zealous friar as Manzoiii in his 
uovcl paints Fra Cristoforo, one finds liundrcils 
mcro grcc<1y buffoons and impostors liko his Fra 
Gahlino. 

I have no wish to write one word in disparagement 
of Roman Catholic Catholicism ; but I contend that 
what is calleil Roman Catholic religion in Italy — say 
in Rome or Naples — is not by any means the same 
as that which is just now making such a rapid head- 
way in England, in America, in all the countries that 
were for many years the stronghold of Lutheran 
or Gdvinistic reform. Detween Catlolici alt Inglese 
and CaUoUci alF Haliana there is in our days an 
even greater difference than that which Daretti ob« 
served a hundred years ago. I insist that religion 
in Italy is Roman Catholicism and a good deal be- 
sides. There is beneath the edifice that the primitive 
Christians reared an under-layer of old paganism, 
Day, of sheer fetishism, which the apostles themselves 
were not strong enough to eradicate, and which 
mediiBval priests contrived to foster and hallow, yet 
which not only degrades the understanding, but 
corrupts the moral sense of ingenuous and confiding 
Totaries. One could put up with SomoM, but not 
with Neapo/ilaM Catholicism. 
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It is true, it may bo saiilt that such is tlio religion 
the Italians want and prefer; the religion of their 
own making, the religion they deserve; and that 
even St. Januarius' phiid of seething blood is better 
than no religion at alL But the fsiet is that, even 
in Naples, whatever intellectual progress there is will 
no longer acquiesce in that phial, or put up with 
it. The superstructure is ra[»idly weighing down 
and crushing the original building. One may 
keep up St Januarius, but it will bo at the ex- 
pense of Christ and God Hiuisclf. The altcrnativo 
lies between belief in St. Januarius and no belief 
whatsoever. 

There must be in ItJily a reform, if not of Roman, 
at least of NeaiK)litan Catholicism. One pities tho 
poor Pope for the dread he evinces of the spread of 
heresy in Italy, in Rome, and even at tho gates of 
the Vatican. Surely a man like Leo XIII., the man 
who enjoys the esteem of Bismarck and the trust 
of Gladstone, ought to bo above such unchristian 
fears. He ought to know that the reform that may 
be pniclicable in Italy will never take tho shape of 
Lutheranism or Calvinism. Tho so-called "Pro- 
testants " in that country were no more than 32,000 
in 18G1. They had risen to 58,000 in ten years, and 
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otdy 4000 more have becu mldeil to the number in 
the next dccaile. Of tlic pn^scnt dissenting flock 
(02,000), there arc 20,000 of the old Vamhin, or 
Valdenscs of Piedmont, 30,000 are simply English or 
other foreign Protestants, and the remaining GOOO 
alone belong to tho so-called luilian evangelical sects, 
scattered in tho various large towns of the Peninsula, 
and consisting of men the majority of whose con- 
version springs from any considerations rather than 
those of real religious conviction. 

The reform the Italians neeil, as Pope Leo best 
knows, and which may still have goo<l practical 
results, sliould not bo religious, but only ecclesiastical ; 
aok a matter of doctrine, but simply of order, of 
economy, of discipline. Tho Italians may kave a 
religion, they may follow and observe it ; but they 
cannot be made to Ihi^k of it. Doth believing and 
QubcUeving men in that country, if one presses them 
closely, arc equally at a loss for the ground either of 
their faith or of their unbelief; both equally shrink 
from theological or philosophical argument, from 
spiritual or scientific speculation. Tlie Italian mind 
is too mathematical, too matter-of-fact for divine 
stadics. What is the use, they argue, of rising to 
the contemplation of matters infinitely and eternally 
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rcmovcil from tho human ken? What have subtlo 
brains liko Manning's or aspiring souls liko Newman's 
ever gained by their endeavours to sound tho un- 
fathomable, if the upshot has been the bewilderment 
of all their faculties, a Babel of doubt, safety from 
which they could only find under tlie wings of Pajvil 
authority? They the free-born Englishmon, they 
tho earnest students, thoy thj upright searchers of 
truth, could only find it by drowning their reason in 
the waters of the well whore truth lies. Such a fall 
lias human pritlc when it socks a midway lictwoon 
wlint it can know and what it must take on trust. 
Ticligion is somothing that must be accepted ch Hoc. 
It is all to take or to leave. If you suliscribc thirty* 
nine artielo/», then wherefore not forty? If you 
bolievc in the Trinity, then why not in Lourdes or 
La Salctte ? Faith is the knowleilgo of things un- 
seen. Crediiiftts qttia Impombilc. A Christian must 
embrace with the readiest submissivencss whatever 
his mind finds most incomprehensible. Snch is tho 
faith of Cardinal Newman, but it is tho conclusion to 
which the Italians arc least apt to come to. It is tho 
faith which most usually drives men from one extreme 
state of mind to the opposite. 

The only reform that can bo easily and safely 
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attcmptcil in Italy is that which France, Spain, and 
other pure Roman Catholic communities have long 
since accomplished — a reorganization of the clergy. 
Let it be undorstoo<l that there must be in Itnly, as 
in France or iS|)ain, only one bishop or archbishop 
for each of the sixty-nine provinces of the kingdom, 
and that the numliers of the clergy are to be reduced 
in the same proportion of two hundred and fifty- 
four to sixty-nine, t. e. brought down to little more 
than one-fourth of what they now are; and let 
it be understood that both the bishops and the 
parish priests, and even such monks as are still 
allowetl to exist, are sure of a suflicientl}'' decent and 
even handsome ap[>ointmeut to be ?ble to live with- 
out promoting or in any manner countenancing those 
superstitious pnictices which have been too long their 
main stock-in-tnule. Lot only the cry be, "Down 
with the Fra GaldinU Down with the begging 
friars!'* and the rest will follow. 

Sucli a reform cannot lie carried out in the It^Uy 
of the present day with the same harshness and pre- 
cipitancy with which it was done in other countries 
in revolutionary times. One cannot kill the super- 
fluous bishops ; it is enough to Icl tkcm die off. The 
appointment of a bishop requires an agreement be- 
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twccn the Pope and the King. If the King will 
accept the Poihj's nomination only to those sees 
which it is cleemcd expedient to maintain, the re- 
distribution of the dioceses will naturally accomplish 
itself year by year in not many years, and the Pope 
will either fall in with the new arrangement proposed 
by the King's Government, he will either consent to 
the reduction of Italian bishopricks, or he will prepare 
to see in Italy a Church managing to dispense with 
bishops altogether. 

Negotiations to that effect have been going on 
between the Italian Government and the Roman 
Curia, both l)cfore and after the entrance of General 
Cadoma's licnayHrri into Rome, and the Popes, to 
do them justice, liave never been altogether unreason- 
able on that score. Unfortunately Italian Ministers, 
in their liope of making the Pope amenable to their 
views on that other subject on which he will probably 
yet for many years be deaf, i. e. on the question of 
the temporal power, have, for what concerned the 
bishops and the monks, volunteered concessions tend- 
ing to the perpetuation of the obnoxious sfafa quo. 
But it is still possible, and it is now full time, to 
show firmness. For no one doubts that a reduction 
of the clergy to reasonable numbers is as desirable 
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for the good of the Church as for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the people. 

With the disappearance of the myriads of idle, 
unclean, and in many cases irreverent, in some in- 
stances even profligate mass-priests, and a strict, 
absolute rule forbidding Capuchins and other Francis- 
can friars, bound to vows of poverty, to live on the 
people's alms, and throwing them on the Govern- 
ment's bounty, many of the most flagrant abuses 
which disfigure and disgrace the rites of the Roman 
Catholic worship as it is practised in Italy, esi>eciiilly 
in Southern Italy, will be, let us hope, gradually 
corrected. 

With a set of better educated and more honour- 
ably remunerated paests, the necessity for those 
gorgeous but meaningless and semi-pngan Church 
functions and street processions, in which so much 
more is done to captivate the senses than to reach 
the worshipper's heart or understanding, will soon 
cease; together with the means of defraying the 
expenses, and the difficulty of mustering a sufficient 
number of priestly eomparw^ or mere dummies, to 
fill up the pageantry. 

It is, indeed, obeer%'able that the Popes themselves, 
after their fall from their earthly throne, have already 
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been leading tho way towards this highly desimblo 
simplification of the rita On tho plea of tho alleged 
curtailment of their personal freedomi and of the 
kard Ume9 into which the Church has fallen, they havo 
greatly reduced and sobered down those Christmas 
and Holy Week festivities the splendour of which 
couKtituted the main attraction of strangers to tho 
Holy City. And the discontinuance of those Cliurcli 
spectacles has been, lamented, not so much by tho 
poor ignorant mass of tho Roman populace, for 
whom, indeed, in the most solemn days, there was 
hardly any standing room in St. Peter's or tho 
Sixtine Chapel, as by the foreign tourists, chiefly 
Protestants, who used to fill the foremost seats, eager 
to enjoy what was to them a magnificent yet inex- 
pensive scenic performance. And not a little of 
that kind of pagcantr}% which should gradually bo 
disappearing from tho churches, may with greater 
propriety be intrusted to the artistic talents of such 
Passion- Week comedians or tragedians as thoso of 
the Valencia ca/ca or ]!^Iadrid theatres, or of the moro 
popular peasant actors of the Bavarian Ammergau. 

Church reform in Italy must needs be a slow and 
almost imperceptible process. For religion in that 
country is an aBair of habit, of indiflference, of 
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mutual forbearance. It is impossible to excite the 
people's enthusiasm either for or against the priests. 
But much of what cannot be obtained from the 
Curia by fair rational argument or humble entreaty, 
may, nevertheless, be coaxed or forced from her by 
the exercise of a gentle but resolute pressure. The 
Italian Goveniment ' has already, in more than one 
instance, stepped forward with sufficient energy to 
prevent the spread of religious hallucinations which, 
if not checkcil in time, might have added to the 
many, too many, miracles with which, Cardinal 
Newman declared, *'the Church is hung and tapes- 
tried all round within and without" Whenever 
winking Madonnas or nodding crucifixes or any other 
spiritual phenomena threatened to create a stir among 
the demented population, there the dark-browed 
Carabiniere or thick-whiskered pdiziollo invariably 
stepped in with the welUknown profane yet salutary 
intimation : 

** Do por lo Hoi, Dcfonee a Dicu 
Do lairs lilirado on oo liott.** 



"Profane," yet also "salutary," if its aim is to 
unmask a (also miracle, than which, in my opinion, 
ecrtainly no greater outrage can be perpetrated against 
the Deity. Had it not been for this prompt and 
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high-lmndcd intervention of the lay authority, we 
should Btill have had in Italy such disorders as 
occurred in several recent instances; miraculous 
apparitions like that at Monte Amiata in the Tuscan 
lilarshcs, and more lately in the mountains near 
Piaccnza, giving rise to such deplorable priestly 
high-jinks as are still possible in Godless, Re* 
publican France at the shrines of Lourdes and La 
Salcttc. 

The Government in Italy was well aware that the 
kingdom Iki^ holy places of its own of every descrip- 
tion, both in town and country, to be reckoned by 
hundreds and thousands. But it also knew that such 
tilings as miraculous images and legendary relics have 
their own day ; that they are matters of fashion and 
vogue, apt to be set aside and forsaken whenever any- 
thing new turns up (" the last sweet new thing ") in 
the supernatural, to which all pilgrims will flock ; 
.and with them the five-franc pieces of the rich and 
the ffros sous of the poor, which the servants of the 
sanctuary look upon as their perquisites. 

There is no instance of this salutary intervention 
of the civil power in what ought to be ecclesiastical 
matters that has called forth the least protest of tho 
Vatican against the doings of the Qiiirinal. For the 
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present Popo lias probably not forgotten tko brave 
deed of one of his predecessors on the Pontifical 
throne, that 

•* rnpa SiPto 
Clio non pcrdon6 n^ aiidie a Crislo," 

who did not hesitate to spurn with his sacred, red- 
slippcrcd foot a carved wooilen image of the Saviour, 
from whose side by a knavish mechanical contrivauce 
dro^is of fresh blooil were made to trickle. A Church 
where priestly jugglery ventures to piny such clumsy 
tricks even on the steps of the Pontificid throne, 
evidently labours nnder infirmities which threaten her 
very vital principles, and which must needs be cured, 
whether with gentle or ungentle treatment. And the 
High Priest can never be Eufiicicntly thankful to tl|e 
lay authority which lends him a hand in this re- 
deeming work, saving him the trouble of his direct 
personal intervention. To bring back the Roman 
Catholic Church to its respectability, it is desirable 
to put an end to all false miracles, and that is, to 
all new miracles, many of the old ones dying a 
natural death day by day. For that pur^KMO it is 
good policy to relievo all priests and monks from 
the cruel necessity of resorting to imposture as their 
only means of subsistence ; and to that effect it is 
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abaolutoly iadisponsablo greatly to dimiiiiah their 
numbers, to bo content with few priests, and better 
the conditions of those few. 

To be at peace with the Church, the Italians must 
proceed upon the plan clearly laid out by Alfieri in 
that pithy doggerel which advises to ** let the priests 
live so they be few and orderly," and '* leave the 
monks also in peace, provided they be 9/rafafi,** un- 
frocked, or 9/ratlatit sent to the right about 

On those terms there may be hope of settling tho 
diffcreuccs of Church and State in the Italy of the 
future. So fiir are we, however, from any improve- 
ment in the condition of that ill-advised Church, that 
the very Pope Leo XIII., who came to the throne with 
the plaudits of the civilized world, is now outraging 
public opinion by calling the Jesuits around him — 
the Jesuits, those stormy petrels of Christianity which 
first came into light in the storms which first under- 
mined the foundation of the edifice, and will perhaps 
only sink into darkness amidst the tempests that aro 
to bring about its final ruin. 
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